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Objects 


OF THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community. 


* ‘To raise the standards of home life. 


* To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth. 


* ‘To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that 
parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child. 


* ‘To develop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 





Concerning Change of Address 


Copies of National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine come to subscribers by second- 
class mail. If copies are not delivered because of wrong or incomplete address, changes 
of address, or other similar reasons, they are returned to the Magazine office in Chicago 
at our expense. You can help us keep this item of expense to a minimum and at the 
same time assure delivery of the Magazine to your home without delay by giving us 
your new address one month in advance. 





An Appropriate Gift 


* Young parents need knowledge that will give them confidence and assurance in 
dealing with their new baby, who means everything in the world to them. 


* You can give these parents a helping hand with a gift subscription to National 
Parend- Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine. 


* In the many special articles and the study course material they will find their 
problems anticipated and their questions answered by authorities who have devoted 
their lives to studying the needs of children. 

So make it a point today to give a subscription to some young relative or friend who 


has just graduated into parenthood. Call attention to this excellent magazine, or pass 
along your own copy to the family that hasn’t as yet heard of it. 
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HE PRESIDENT’S 


| SPEAK my final word to you as president of the 
ational Congress of Parents and Teachers, my heart 
filled with gratitude for our fellowship and for the 
ivilege of sharing with you the leadership of the 
reatest lay-professional organization in the world. 
founded on the noble principle that what is right 
and good for the most privileged child is right and 
for all children, the parent-teacher movement 
has come to be in truth the community conscience of 
jlarge segment of responsible people. 
Mnevitably, then, in the great strength of our more 
seven million members, we will remember with 
mmility and loyal devotion that what we do as in- 
duals and what we do as a group probably has 
feater significance today than it has had in any 
griod of our history. We know that civilization can- 
not afford erosion of human souls. 
It is a sobering thought that the fate of this great 
nation will depend upon the quality of citizenship 
arly instilled in the minds and hearts of its children in a 
period of cold war, mobilized defense, economic 
strain, emotional tensions, and political dissension. 
Still we are not afraid of the future. In evidence of 
our faith we have pledged supreme effort to sustain 
the morale and enliven the spiritual vigor of the 
n the nation’s children. We have studied the ways of their 
development, trying to identify those influences in 
‘N WE home, school, and community that tend to help or 
hinder their growth toward successful citizenship. 
We have tried to awaken, in more than thirty-seven 
ulfill- thousand separate school communities, a vital con- 
cern for the child’s progress toward maturity and a 
ISTESS sense of adult responsibility for our own citizenship 
as well as that of the children. This we desire because 
of deep and unfailing loyalty to our beloved land and 
n for- our appreciation of its need for stalwart, dependable 
citizens—unafraid in times of danger, reliable in sta- 
tions of trust, with complete fidelity to justice, law, 
and freedom as expressed in our American way of 
life. We will remember daily that this nation was 
built by men and women willing to give their very 
lives for the right to worship God in nobleness of 
choice; for the right to move about, to speak the truth 
as each has conceived it, to work and to live in free- 


archi- 


of us 


vhere. 
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MESSAGE 





‘In Evidence of Our Faith” 


dom and self-respect. And we will so pattern our citi- 
zenship that those sacred rights may not be denied to 
any other people in search of peace and freedom any- 
where in the world. 


As we continue to face the problems of a mobilized 
defense that is neither peace nor war, our member- 
ship in the parent-teacher movement will be increas- 
ingly significant. Critical decisions regarding local and 
national affairs must be made daily. Many such deci- 
sions will relate strategically to the future of the 
citizen child. Thus we must not fail to anticipate 
trends of interest in the local community and utilize 
the fullness of our strength to keep open all channels 
of communication between homes, schools, and other 
community agencies—stimulating activity to achieve 
those purposes and goals that we consider essential 
for a future of promise and fulfillment for the citizen 
child. 

We who have developed skill in establishing com- 
munity awareness of the needs of children and youth, 
we who have found ways in which all parents and 
teachers of all the children in our land can combine 
their strength in the interest of better community, 
school, and home life may also find the way to extend 
our usefulness in the interest of peace and freedom 
throughout the world. 

We may find the way, within the structure of the 
parent-teacher association, to merge the abilities of 
people in different lands and of different cultures, to 
bridge their differences and disagreements for the 
sake of the children. Together across the world we 
may discover that universal love and concern for chil- 
dren can make real the dream of our Founders: 
“What is right and good for the most privileged child 
is right and good for all children.”” Thus we may 
place immovable steppingstones on the path toward 
enduring peace. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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© Ewing Galloway 


We move 
to a 


~ Suburb 


A home in the sun, where children grow 

sturdy and strong. . . . Of all the dreams America 
has dreamed, her mothers and fathers cherish this 
one perhaps most of all. Plants and children both 
need sun and space and the good warm 

earth. Here is the story of a father who 

shared that shining dream and was 

able to make it come true. 
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thoroughfare clouded its rays. No wonder flowers 





Roy W. Davis | 


FLOWERS JUST wouldn’t grow. We had tried repeatedly 
year after year. The yard was too small behind the 
two-flat building where we lived. In that crowded | 
part of the city we were encircled by tall buildings, | 
and little sunlight could get through. When it did, 
factory smoke and gasoline fumes from the near-by 


wouldn’t grow! 

Suddenly Evelyn and I realized that where we 
couldn’t raise flowers we shouldn’t raise childrep, 
That seemed a sound philosophy, and we wondered 
why we hadn’t thought of it before. Like nearly every 
couple we had long dreamed of a home of our own, 
but it seemed that our timing in the economic cycle 
had been wrong from the start. Because I was gradu. 
ated from high school during the depression, it was 
impossible for me to go to college full time. So I got 
a job in a large downtown Chicago bank and went to 
Northwestern University at night. 

In 1937 Evelyn and I were married. Our com. 
bined salaries were just enough. She worked two 
years to help pay for the furniture and the car. | 
worked and went to school. We kept house together, 
learned to appreciate each other’s viewpoints, and 
laid the foundation for a happy marriage. Bryan, our 
son, was born in 1940. Evelyn was a “home-work | 
widow” for three years more, and in 1943 I got my 
sheepskin. Then the Army called. I left just at Christ 
mastime the same year. Nancy, our blonde, curly- 
haired daughter, was born the following June. 

Evelyn managed magnificently. When I returned 
from service two years later the children accepted me 
as though I had never been away. To be sure, our 
savings were exhausted, but Evelyn had kept our 
home intact as well as her pride and dignity. We 
were together again and happy. 

After completing graduate work at the University 
of Wisconsin School of Banking, during the follow. 
ing three summer sessions, I was elected a junior 
officer at the bank. Bryan was now eleven and Nancy 
seven. Once more we had saved up a little nest egg 
for our future home. It was then we realized that the 
time had come for us to select a site for a home, 4 
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place where we knew flowers would grow. But where; 

Somehow I had always felt that our family had 
missed a lot because we had been denied the friend- 
liness, the neighborliness, the easy informality of a 
small town. As a boy I had loved these attributes of 
our home town. I still remember how neighbors 
would come in when my mother was ill, dress the 
younger children for school, feed all of us, and look 
after Mother’s household duties. Yes, Kinmundy was 
a town downstate where everyone knew his neighbors 
and liked them. Almost everybody went to church on 
Sunday, and a real community spirit prevailed. These 
things seemed lacking in a city where one’s neighbors 
are practically strangers. 


The Search Begins 


So we began to look. Sunday afternoons were pleas- 
ant as we drove from one suburb to another, from 
one subdivision to another. We looked at houses. We 
also looked at churches and schools, at public build- 
ings and places of amusement. We were thinking not 
only of our own home but of the other institutions 
in the community that would influence our children’s 
lives. We wanted to be sure that these influences 
would reinforce, not undermine, the values we were 
teaching Bryan and Nancy. 

Since transportation to downtown Chicago was of 
real importance to me, we sought particularly those 
suburbs that had train service to the Loop. It seems 
to be the tendency of most city dwellers to keep mov- 
ing outward in the same general direction from down- 
town. Thus we southsiders had a natural preference 
for the southern suburbs. 

As we drove farther south we became more inter- 
ested in villages that had little, if any, industry. That 
was why we stopped when we looked at the village I 
shall here call Goodtown. It seemed, even at first 
glance, to be just what we wanted. We went to an- 
other suburb, but it was too much of what we wanted 
—especially when we checked the price tags. 

Once more we returned to Goodtown. It seemed 
better than ever. We toured the entire village. We 
found no slum area, none that appeared substandard 
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or blighted. Everywhere we saw _ single-family 


dwellings, and each seemed to proclaim a certain 
pride of ownership. Flowers grew in profusion. Chil- 
dren too were everywhere—bright, healthy, happy 
kids. We stopped several on the street and asked how 
they liked living in this village. Their answer was a 
unanimous and enthusiastic “Swell!” We rang door- 
bells and explained that we were considering the pur- 
chase of a home here. Without exception the response 
was friendly and cooperative. Questions such as these 
were willingly answered: 

“If you had it to do over again, would you move 
here?” 

“Do you have any complaints about the village? 
How about its government? The police and fire de- 
partments? Its public health department?” 

“Are the schools adequate for the growing com- 
munity? Are there enough teachers? Are parents wel- 
come in the schools?” 

“Is there an active P.T.A.?” 

“How many doctors are there in town? Where do 
you go when you need emergency care? Is the hospital 
large enough for Goodtown’s normal needs?” 

“What about traffic accidents? How does the rate 
compare with other communities this size? Are there 
school safety patrols?” 

“Are there centers or organizations where teen- 
agers can have wholesome fun without being lured 
by taverns and ‘juke joints’?” 

“What do you and your children do for recreation? 
Are there enough parks, playgrounds, playing fields?” 

“Are taxes here in line with those in neighboring 
communities?” 

“Shopping facilities—how do they rate?” 


More Groundwork, Less Guesswork 


We learned many things in answer to our ques- 
tions, most of them on the plus side. The schools 
seemed to be excellent. Avparentlyv the citizens took 
a high degree of interest in them and in the activities 
of the school board. The superintendent and most of 
the teachers lived here. That seemed important— 
their being a part of the community. 














‘© Bopp from Monkmeyer 


Our question about police protection was answered 
when we inspected a home under construction. It was 
after dark, and we were using a flashlight. The squad 
car threw its spotlight on us, but the policemen let us 
go quickly and courteously when our mission was 
explained. 

We did our week’s shopping in a local grocery 
store, checking prices and service. When we told the 
clerks we were thinking of making our home here, 
they assured us we would like it. We tried a local 
hamburger stand, soda fountain, a gasoline station— 
and found friendly service everywhere. I talked with 
the Church Federation of Greater Chicago about the 
village churches. The one of our choice had an aggres- 
sive ministry, an active couples’ club, and a large 
Sunday school with dozens of children the age of ours. 

Then we checked the elevation of each subdivision 
so as to avoid lowlands that might be flooded by the 
spring rains. On the way back we would clock the 
mileage to the station, the schools, and the stores. 
One subdivision had curved streets and no intersec- 
tions. We liked this; it seemed safer for the children. 

Neighbors again willingly showed us through their 
homes and answered our questions about the build- 
ing contractor and his work. A bank reference and a 
discussion with the Better Business Bureau all added 
to our confidence in this particular builder. His 
homes were varied in architecture and design and had 
the maximum utility for the money, we believed. 
The builder himself inspired confidence, and he 
promised to complete the house in six months. After 
we had selected a corner lot, we learned to our de- 
light that our nearest neighbors would be a family 
we had known and loved for years. Yes, this was it! 

At a family conference Grandma, who would live 
with us, the children, Evelyn, and I all agreed on the 
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house plan, the one with five rooms downstairs, jp. 
cluding two bedrooms. I would complete the 

unfinished rooms upstairs as bedrooms for the 

dren. It was exciting! We added up the costs—the 
down payment, the closing fees, the extras we would 
need, the cost of furniture to be replaced, the re 
we must keep for illness, and so on. The childs 







offered their savings, for, after all, this was a joint 
venture. 

Evelyn and I thought of Goodtown as a ty 
American community, and as we closed our eyes 
night we would breathe a prayer of thanksgiving that 


our children could grow up here to be healthy and | 


clean and strong—in a nation that would always be 
free. 


Flowers at Last 
Then came the months of planning. A floor plan 


was drawn to scale, and furniture cutouts were made, | 


also to scale. Nancy colored them to match our furnj- 
ture, and we had fun arranging them in the minia 
ture rooms. We found that some of our furniture 
was too large. We'd need a smaller davenport, for ex 
ample. A drop-leaf table would give us more space 

»the dining room. A smaller kitchen table and | 
were musts, as was new carpeting, for the old Tugs 
were well worn. We could renovate the rest. 4 

The time flew by, and at last, in July, the great 
day came. We moved to our new house. Bryan and] 
spent our vacations and evenings and week ends com- 
pleting the rooms upstairs. His was finished in knotty 
pine, with a built-in bunk bed, chest of drawers, and 
bookshelves. A boy likes things to stay put, so this 
was just what he wanted. Nancy's room was com- 
pleted in paneled bleached mahogany sheetrock—a 
square room with nothing built in. (Girls like to 
move furniture around, and she has exercised this 
prerogative to the maximum.) 

Grandma and Evelyn unpacked, made draperies, 
and refinished old furniture. Each piece fit into its 
place just as the cutouts on the miniature floor plan 
had indicated. So here we were in our own home ina 
friendly community, where the neighbors all know 














each other—and care. What we had dreamed about | 


for years had finally come to pass. 

The second day in our new house found Bryan and 
me in search of flowers to transplant. We selected 
dwarf marigolds and petunias—lots of them. We filled 
the window box and planted the rest around the 


house. How they grew! They were healthy, sturdy, | 


lovely to look at. Where flowers thrived like that, we 
knew our children would thrive also. 





In the workaday world Roy W. Davis is an officer 
of a large city bank. In the community he chooses 
to call Goodtown he plays a prominent role in civit 
and educational activities. 
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Flash bulbs pop as student “delegates” enthusiastically applaud 
one of the keynote speakers at a mock political convention held 
a few weeks ago at Northwestern University. 


itizenship- 


A MAJOR FOR MINORS 


Rudolph Halley 


What will our government be like tomorrow? 

The answer is already in the making. You will find 
it in today’s homes and classrooms. For the children 
who waved good-by to their mothers this 
morning and set out for school—they are the 
future. They will cast the votes. They will be the 
mayors, the governors, the presidents, and the 
lawmakers. What can parents and teachers 

do to help these future citizens meet well the trust 
that will be theirs? Here a lawyer who himself 
holds public office offers his counsel. 
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AMONG THE many responsibilities of parents and 
teachers everywhere there is one that I myself prize 
most highly. It is the preparation of our boys and 
girls for active participation in the processes of 
democracy. That participation takes many forms. 
Most of us, for example, vote at elections. We may 
also involve ourselves in the workings of. political 
parties. We may take part in activities designed to 
shape public opinion. And we may, finally, choose 
service in the government itself as a career. 

All this takes on a heightened significance today 
as the government is called upon to play an inereas- 
ingly responsible. role in our society. Its success in 
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© Lakewood, Ohio Public Schools 


Citizenship training starts early in the public schools of Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 


playing that role will ultimately depend on what 
kind of preparation for citizenship our young peo- 
ple receive at home and in the schools. 


i 
The Incorruptible Spirit 

This preparation starts with each young person’s 
attitude toward democratic government. He must 
approach it with understanding and enthusiasm, not 
with jaded cynicism. He must regard abuses in high 
office as, opportunities for improvement. He must set 
for himself the highest moral and ethical standards. 
It is precisely the absence of such standards that has 
produced those instances of corruption that have 
been so well publicized. It is precisely such cynicism 
that has hampered all attempts at reform. If our 
youth are to have a healthy attitude toward their 
democracy it will be because their parents and their 
teachers are setting the high standards that are called 
for tod¢y. There is no other way. 

Another part of this preparation is the knowledge 
young people must acquire about the functions and 
operations of their government. Here again both the 
school and the home have important roles to play. 
In this day and age, for instance, no school can afford 
simply to tolerate the social-science or current-events 
club as a mere extracurricular activity. In every 
school, too, a thorough study of our government 
should be made a requirement in the course of study. 

A general survey of history, valuable as it is, is not 
enough. The high school student must be well 
grounded in the ways by which democracy works— 
in its evolution, in its essential difference from other 
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forms of government, and in the methods of selectin 
local, state, and federal officials. He should by all 
means participate in discussions and debates oye 
critical public issues. 

All students, moreover, should become familiar 
with the areas of responsibility entrusted to varigys 
branches and agencies of government at all levels | 
Why can’t attendance at certain public hearings pe 
a regular feature of every school program? Students 
need the opportunity to meet with public officials 
for an interchange of ideas and an analysis of cy. 
rent problems. Particular attention must be paid to 
civil service and the merit system as part of a career | 
in government. In many colleges and high schoo 
mock sessions of public bodies in action are staged 
and enacted by students—the state legislature, a polit). 
cal convention, the United Nations. Many more high 
schools should make a practice of this. Another ey. | 
cellent idea, just before election time, is to invite _ 
representatives of various candidates for high office 
to come to the school and answer questions about 
the issues at stake. : 

Side by side with this brass-tacks kind of school 
education is the training for citizenship that young 
people acquire in the home. If this too is to be 
effective, parents must take an active interest in the 
young person’s developing awareness of democratic 
government. Are current events discussed at your 
dinner table—even at the breakfast table? And in 
these discussions are the activities of public officials 
and of governmental bodies analyzed and commented 
on by everyone and from all sides? The lessons in 
government learned by son and daughter during the 
day can be reviewed, amplified, and “driven home” 
at night by Mother and Dad. 

At election time the campaigns, issues, and _per- 











sonalities should be (and fortunately they often are) 


an important part of the family conversation. But | 


do you encourage your children to base their opin- 


ions on accurate, firsthand information rather than | 


hearsay—to read the candidates’ speeches in the news- 
papers, hear them over the radio, and watch them 
on the television screen? Often a friendly but well- 


founded difference of opinion can be a sharp spur to | 


some mighty productive learning. 

Most of all, parents themselves should set an exam- 
ple of active participation in the processes of gov- 
ernment. The mother and father who vote regularly 
in primaries and elections, who join civic-minded 
organizations and cooperate in their undertakings, 
who correspond with their government's elected off- 
cials on important matters, and who attend public 
hearings—these parents can be sure of doing their 
part in the civic education of their children. 

In such ways do home and school together provide 
young people with the knowledge which they must 
have in order to become able, practicing citizens. 
But something more than knowledge, something 
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more than attitudes is needed—experience. Boys and 
girls should have a chance actually to operate the 
machinery of democracy. 

Perhaps their finest opportunity for doing so is 
through activity in student government. In student 
councils and other elective organizations every young 
person can nominate candidates for office, evaluate 
their qualifications, organize support for his choices, 
and take part in their final selection. He gets invalua- 
ble lessons in the techniques of campaigning and the 
considerations that sway votes. Because he is fully 
involved in it—involved with both mind and heart— 
the democratic process comes alive to him. 

But the experience doesn’t stop with the elections, 
important as these are. The elected officers should 
be far more than a passive, though privileged, group. 
Student councils must have a substantial function 
to perform in the school organization in addition to 
their original purpose. The broader and more varied 
those functions, the greater their educational value. 
These student leaders, with the aid of their faculty 
advisers, can supervise extracurricular club activities 
and student publications. They can be the source of 
suggestions for school improvement. They can be 
consulted about curriculum changes and general 
problems of school management. They can partici- 
pate in decisions with respect to school facilities and 
equipment. Out of all these activities the members 
of the student council will gain a sober appreciation 
of the problems of government and some excellent 
training in the administration of public functions. 


Political Credo 


A fundamental tenet of our democracy is the 
equality of all its citizens before the law. Our Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights rejects all artificial bar- 
riers—social, cultural, economic. We believe that men 
should be judged on the basis of their ability and 
accorded an equal opportunity to enjoy the benefits 
of our way of life. Both parents and teachers have a 
responsibility for nurturing this philosophy among 
the younger generation. 

In a recent address President Conant of Harvard 
University emphasized the value of the public school 
in uniting young people from every kind of home 
background and setting common standards for all. 
Once again, then, it is the parent’s role to support 
the activities of the public school that lead in this 
direction. It is the teacher’s role to help students 


A college student representing one of the member nations of 
the U.N. differs amiably with two of his fellow representatives at 
a mock session of the United Nations General Assembly. Young 
people from fifty-nine colleges and universities took part in 
this meeting at Lake Success. 
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understand and respect their fellows, many of whom 
may come from very different backgrounds. The 
lessons our boys and girls learn in school and com- 
munity group projects, conducted on a basis of 
mutual respect, can be expected to carry over into 
adulthood and invigorate this democracy of ours. i 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that the pub- 
lic school represents the child’s first intensive con- 
tact with government in action. Too many of us 
tend to forget what the “public” in “public school” 
really means. Each child should learn, more or less 
as a matter of course, how the school is operated and 
who is responsible for its operation. If he finds out 
that his parents and his teachers are genuinely inter- 
ested in the welfare of the school, he begins to grasp 
the basic lesson that government is everybody's con- 
cern—and everybody’s responsibility. 

If he further finds out that his parents and his 
teachers have been working together to improve his 
school, he gains lasting insight into the power of 
human cooperation. He comes to see, within his own 
experience, how intelligent participation in the 
processes of government can and does strengthen our 
democratic way of life. 





Rudolph Halley, recently elected president of the 
City Council of New York, became a familiar figure 
to thousands of Americans a year ago during the 
television broadcasts of the Kefauver Committee's 
investigation of organized crime. It was he who acted 
as chief counsel to this Senate committee. Mr. Halley 
has practiced law in New York and Washington and 
has been editor of the Columbia Law Review. 

After reading this article, turn to page 34 for an 
account of a highly successful state-wide citizenship 
training project. 


© United Press Photo 


The Virus 
Catchall 


John E. Eichenlaub, M.D. 


Month after month we read and hear of 

almost miraculous cures with the wonder drugs, 
the antibiotics—penicillin, aureomycin, 
terramycin, to name but a few. Small wonder, 
then, that anxious parents sometimes put 
well-nigh irresistible pressure on doctors to 

use them in every childhood illness. But what 
are the facts about the common virus infections? 
When should the miracle medicines be used? 

On these questions a practicing physician 


focuses the light of recent medical research. 
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THE Doctor couldn’t make up his mind. A little girl 
sat on his examining table—a girl with a pink throat, 
a slight temperature, and no sign of serious disease. 
Her anxious parents scanned his features for any sign 
of concern. He hesitated. Obviously what they wanted 
was a name for the illness and a bottle of high- 
powered, high-priced pills. Not to disappoint them 
would be so easy. 

The doctor sighed. There was no choice really. It 
would have to be the hard way, of course. He smiled 
reassuringly. 

“She'll be well in a few days,” he said. “But this 
is one germ she'll have to fight for herself.” 

“Aren’t you going to give her penicillin or any- 
thing?” Suzie’s mother asked. 

“No, not now. If she gets any complications she 
might need some kind of germ-killer, but it won't 
help now.” 


“Why, doctor? Is this some rare disease that you. 


haven't got a treatment for?” 
“No, it’s one of the commonest diseases in the 
world. And I’m treating it in the best way I know. 
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Tests show it’s not caused by a streptococcus. It’s a 
simple virus infection.” 

“That's pretty sertous!” 

“Not this one. Of course there are a lot of different 
viruses, and some of them cause serious disease. A 
virus is a germ that’s too small to be seen through a 
microscope and that can grow only inside living cells. 
Viruses are just midget germs, and like any broad 
group of germs some are worse than others. But I 
know just which member of this family is causing 
her trouble. At least, I know which group it falls in, 
and it’s not a dangerous one.” 

“What group is that, doctor?” 


The Enemy in Various Guises 


“You might call it the cold family—not that this 
is an ordinary cold. We've found that the same germs 
can produce different illnesses in different people. I 
would put Suzie’s in between a cold and grippe. We 
call this bracket A.R.D., or acute respiratory disease. 
But in another child this same germ might cause an 
ordinary cold, grippe, or even virus pneumonia.” 
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“How do you kaow that, if you can’t even see this 
kind of germ with a microscope?” 

“By watching it spread. You can almost always 
find a source for the germ, but the person who passed 
it on might have had any of these different illnesses.” 

“Then are they really different, or is it just a mat- 
ter of degree?” 

“They're completely different. An ordinary cold 
starts with a runny nose, lasts about three days, and 
doesn’t run you down very much. A case of A.R.D. 
starts with a sore throat that tends to sneak up on 
you for a day or two, causes some fever and aches, 
and takes about a week to leave. A case of flu starts 
with general aches and pains, may cause considerable 
fever, and leaves you dragged out for a week after 
it’s over. Virus pneumonia starts with a tight cough, 
lasts for several weeks, and leaves you feeling washed 
out for a month or more.” 


Sidearms for Skirmishes 


“Are the groups that definite? I always thought 
they were a lot different in different people.” 
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“They are, but mostly because of secondary in- 
vaders. These diseases weaken the places they attack, 
so that other germs can get started more easily. That's 
why each case is different. Simple treatment helps you 
to get over these things. We try to have you rest in 
order to save your strength for fighting the germ. We 
try to cut down the number of germs you run into 
by keeping you away from other people. And we try 
to keep any other germs you might have away from 
the infected spot or the weak places in your body 
and help you fight those germs if they do get in.” 

“How do you do that?” 

“In colds we use sprays or drops to shrink the 
lining of the nose, so that the pockets and sinuses 
will drain out. Sometimes we wash the germs away 
too. We tell the patient not to blow his nose or else 
to blow it gently because hard blowing pushes germs 
into the sinuses and ears. In A.R.D. we get the patient 
to gargle also, or we teach him to wash out his throat. 

“In grippe there’s no one spot to protect, but gen- 
eral resistance is very low. Strict isolation and bed 
rest are vital. In virus pneumonia we give cough 
syrup to coat the area. Sometimes we get the patient 
to hang far over the side of the bed—as far as from 
his hips—for a few minutes a day so germs and phlegm 
fall forward and can be coughed up. In any of these 
illnesses we tell the patient to lie on his stomach as 
much as possible to keep germs from running down 
into his lungs. And we use germ-killers on the spot 
or in the whole system if there’s any sign the sec- 
ondary infection is present.” 


Superweapons for the Big Battle 

“But if this happens very often, why not use the 
germ-killers before trouble comes up?” 

“Because that’s like using a sledge hammer to kill 
an ant. Secondary infection can usually be prevented 
by simple measures, but if it occurs anyway it can 
usually be licked if you come right in. And besides 
saving your money, there are good reasons for hold- 
ing back. None of these drugs is completely safe. Bad 
reactions may be rare, but they do happen. And if 
secondary invaders come they’ll be ones our drugs 
don’t hit. By knocking out the drug-sensitive germs 
we keep them from squeezing out the ones we can’t 
kill.” 

“That sounds logical, but does it really happen 
that way?” 

“Yes, it does. Besides, the germs our drugs do affect 
sometimes learn to live with them. Your Suzie will be 
better off with medicine’s big guns behind her when 
they're needed, instead of all shot off beforehand.” 

“Well, that’s what we came for—to learn what we 
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ought to do. But it’s all so complicated. I don’t see 
how you figured it out.” 

“I didn’t. The Commission on Respiratory Diseases 
did most of the work. And did a beautiful job of it 
They've told us about the division of illness causeq 
by this family of viruses—and it seems to be a family 
instead of a single germ—in reports that would make 
a thick book if they were gathered together. 


Behind the Front—Science 


“That's the only other thing I wanted to explain, 
We doctors never stand alone. There’s a whole team 
of researchers and clinicians and a few ivory-tower 
thinkers behind almost everything we do. The medi- 
cal knowledge we use is something bigger than our. 
selves. It’s the work of thousands of selfless men. 

“And that’s the reason I have to tell you what | 
think is right instead of doing what you want me 
to. You want some penicillin for Suzie or some aureo- 
mycin or something that you know is strong medicine, 
It’s not as easy to put your faith in science as in 
a pill or a shot. But in the long run that faith has 
firmer grounding and helps you more.” 

“Then you aren’t going to give Suzie any kind of 
medicine?” 

“I’m going to give her some nose spray, some 
aspirin, and some good advice. Keep her in the house, 
let her gargle with warm salt water every four hours, 
and try to keep her from blowing her nose. Get her 
to lie on her stomach if you can. Give her lots of 
fluid—I don’t know why, but it seems to help—and 
keep her away from other people. If she gets an ear- 
ache or gets worse in any way, call me. 

“But don’t think that you can handle the situation 
the same way the next time she gets this sort of 
trouble. You were perfectly right in bringing her in 
and you should do the same thing next time. We 
have to be absolutely sure that there’s nothing seri- 
ous before we feel safe with this treatment. And that’s 
a job you shouldn't take on yourself.” 

Admitting the next patient, the doctor glanced at 
his watch. It takes a long time to make people under- 
stand new medical advances. Especially advances like 
investigating the virus catchall and finding definite 
disease patterns—and the proof that germ-killers are 
better saved than used too soon. 





John E. Eichenlaub, M.D., is practicing in Lub- 
bock, Texas, where he serves on the medical staff of 
Caprock Cooperative Hospital. He is a graduate of 
the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine and a member 
and fellow of the American Medical Association. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING IN 


Education? 




















® The bond issue that we badly need for a new school 
is in danger of failing because of a violent argument 
that has broken out in our town. Some of the citizens, 
mostly older ones, think we ought to “go back to the 
fundamentals” in our teaching. They don’t under- 
stand modern viewpoints in education and don’t seem 
to want to. What are some of the ways other com- 
munities are using to make people understand mod- 
em teaching methods?—Mkrs. A. L. D. 


Try /t Starts in the Classroom, the monthly news- 
letter service mentioned in my columns last February 
(published by the National School Public Relations 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.). 

Can you get these people to look at films? There 
are some excellent films and filmstrips on modern 
educational practices. Ask your librarian for an an- 
notated list, also a catalogue of film rental sources. 

Best of all, see whether your P.T.A. and your com- 
munity can arrange a showing of Passion for Life, 
afilm reviewed in the February ‘Motion Picture Pre- 
views.” It comes to us from France but carries English 
subtitles. Ordinarily you wouldn’t expect modern 
education from Europe. But here it is in delightfully 
entertaining form. 


As Passion for Life begins you see a new teacher 


arriving in a French mountain village. His school- 
house—well, it is worse than our worst. The children 
(real boys in a real village) are sullen, uninterested. 
You see the new teacher discovering their real in- 
terests—building a water-power wheel, a snail race, 
one boy’s mother’s recipe for onion soup. You see 
how he lets these interests lead the boys into the 
learning of writing, history, and mathematics. Then 
there is the resentful, overgrown boy who won’t come 
to school. The plot revolves around the teacher’s ef- 
fort to capture this boy’s confidence and to over- 
come the village elders’ distrust of new educational 
methods. 

Enthusiasm for this film is spreading. Recently it 
received a special award from the Education Writers 
Association of America at Boston. Both N.E.A. secre- 
tary Willard E. Givens and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Earl J. McGrath are loud in their praise of it. 
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When it opened at Christmastime in a New York 
theater it was expected to last a week. It has been 
running for four months! So Passion for Life ev- 
idently has entertainment value as well as something 
important to say. For more information write to 
Brandon Films, Incorporated, goo West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York 19, New York. The film is available 
in both 35mm and 16mm. 

I would urge you to act through your P.T.A. to 
persuade some local theater owner to show the pic- 
ture. If this fails, then you can obtain it in 16mm for 
showing in your high school auditorium or some 
other suitable place. I feel quite certain that Passion 
for Life will prove both enjoyable and persuasive. 
In real life the achievements of the French teacher 
might not be quite so easily won as they are, for plot 
purposes, in the film. Yet the spirit and method of 
modern education are well portrayed. It is strange 
indeed that we must depend on France to make a 
film of an improvement in education that is so 
notably American in origin. 


@ My son graduates from high school this spring and 
wants to go into a war production job that will “pay 
good money,” as he says. His father and I want him 
to go on to college. He argues that he'll soon be 
drafted, so why start? I suppose this is a problem in 
many families. What do you advise?—Mkrs. L. R. F. 


There are two questions you and your son must 
answer: First, is he the type who is likely to succeed 
in college? Second, what kind of a future does he 
want ten to fifteen years from now? 

On question one his guidance counselor can give 
good advice. If the boy is in the upper quarter of 
his class he is likely to succeed in college. If he reads 
quickly and readily, that is important too. On ques- 
tion two we have now for the first time some extensive 
data on the value of a college education. Using survey 
material gathered by Time from more than nine thou- 
sand graduates, Patricia Salter West and Ernest Have- 
mann have produced a readable portrait of people 
who have gone through college. You'll find the de- 
tails in They Went to College, published recently by 
Harcourt, Brace. 
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Your son is drawn by the lure of money in that 
war production job, so let’s look at the money value 
of a college education. The authors find that the 
median income for all American men in 1947 was 
$2,200. The median income for college men that year 
was more than twice as much—$4,689. 

That isn’t all. When you look at the statistics you 
find that the income of all workers reaches a peak 
in the 35-44 age period and then drops. Not so with 
college graduates. It keeps going up. The average 
graduate who earned $3,537 at thirty reported $6,152 
at forty and $6,244 at fifty. 

Will there be jobs for future college graduates? 
Advice on this point comes from the National Man- 
power Council in a new book, Student Deferment 
and National Policy (Columbia University Press). In 
the field of engineering alone there is predicted “an 
annual demand for 30,v00 or more graduates . . . 
for the next few years.” Yet there is an estimated “de- 
cline in the number of engineering graduates from 
30,000 iN 1951 to 17,000 in 1954.” Similar shortages 
are forecast in other fields. 

Our modern life requires more workers with college 
training. Manpower experts find that the percentage 
of persons with professional training needed among 
our workers has risen from 3 to 7.5 in a matter of 
twenty years. Fortunately the United States has more 
colleges and more students going to college than any 
other nation, so we should be able to take care of a 
demand for advanced skill that has doubled in two 
decades. 

Actually we have a real problem in moving into 
our colleges a considerable number of youth who can- 
not go because they do not have enough money. (The 
minimum annual cost nowadays is a thousand dollars 
in a private college, seven hundred in a public insti- 
tution.) The Manpower Council says: “Perhaps half 
of the intellectually qualified high school graduates 
who do not begin college are in the lower income 
groups. For them, economic disability is a major ob- 
stacle to college attendance.” 

If your boy can make the grade and you can afford 
to send him, he ought to go to college. 


Follow-up Department 


No doubt you have read in the newspapers that 
the freeze on new television stations was finally lifted 
on April 15. The same dispatches told that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission set aside 242 allo- 
cations for noncommercial educational use. 

This action marks another hard-fought battle 
(battle, not victory) won for education. At first the 
FCC ticketed 209 cities for educational TV stations. 
Then, so strong was the demand, it added 33 more. 
Some allocations are in the very high frequency 
(VHF) range, which can be picked up on present 
sets. Others are in the ultra high frequency (UHF) 
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range, for which you will need a converter. New sets 
will pick up both bands. 

How important is this FCC action? Well, suppose 
you live in a medium-sized city such as Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. The commercial TV station in that city 
recently sold for five hundred thousand dollars, | 
estimate (and I think quite conservatively) that the 
FCC has handed American education a gift worth 
about two hundred million dollars. Believe me, the 
commercial interests know the value of these alloca. 
tions. More than a thousand applications for licenses 
were filed with the FCC within two hours after the 
announcement was released to the papers. 

This gift has strings. Like the men who received 
the ten talents in the biblical parable, you have to 
do something with the proffer. You can’t bury a Ty 
channel allocation. The FCC asks for further definite 
bids within a year. That calls for fast action. 

Some universities, school systems, and groups of 
educational organizations are ready. They have pre. 
pared their engineering surveys. They have purchased 
equipment. They are ready to tell the FCC what kind 
of programs they expect to offer the public. Putting 
up a station and installing studios is not required at 
this point. With so many applications pending it isn’t 
likely that a large number of new stations will go on 
the air this year. But boards and legislatures must 
act promptly. 

What is involved when your community says it 
wishes an educational TV station? It means that you 
and your fellow townsmen agree to erect a station 
and studios and to staff them. A minimum of $100, 
000, about equal to the cost of a modest schoolhouse, 
will buy a one-camera station. From there on the 
price goes up. A minimum staff consists of three per- 
sons. I have no figures on operation costs. 

Fortunately educational institutions have an abun- 
dance of program material growing out of their na- 
tural activities. I hear on good authority that one or 
more of our wealthier foundations may add to grants 
to create many hours of fine educational programs on 
films. This will be a great boon to new educational 
TV stations. 

The sums involved will seem large to you and your 
local boards. They are—until you look at the poten- 
tialities of TV. Communities readily build school 
houses to serve the children of five hundred to a 
thousand families. A TV station can be a schoolhouse- 
of-the-air to the whole community, to thousands of 
homes, hundreds of schools. Looked at in this way a 
new station becomes a logical investment and an ex. 
tension of educational services. i 

And remember, this is your last chance. There 
are no other channels. That’s why I say we have won 
another battle for education. Victory will come when 
those 242 tentative allocations can be chalked up a 
real operating TV educational stations. 

—WILLIAM D. BouTWELL 
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Sunshine Cookery.—TYo the casual visitor one contraption 
in the National Physical Laboratory in New Delhi, India, 
looks like a cartoonist’s nightmare. But the weird assort- 
ment of mirrors of various shapes and sizes mounted on 
tripods is really a kitchen range. How does it work? You 
simply put meat and vegetables in a pressure cooker, set 
the utensil on a mirror, and let the sun do the rest. With 
only sunshine for fuel, vegetables are ready to serve in ten 
to fifteen minutes and meat in half an hour. One early 
model of the range was put together by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, first president of the Indian Republic. He made it 
when he was a political prisoner with plenty of time on 
his hands and a hankering to find a new way to cook his 
daily rice. 


Children on the Move.—Uncle Sam has turned the spot- 
light on the boys and girls of a million migrant farm 
workers. Studies by the Federal Security Agency and the 
departments of Labor and Agriculture show that the 
schooling of these children is being seriously neglected. 
Because of their work on farms they spend less time in the 
dassroom than their schoolmates. In fact, some of these 
child migrants are not getting as much schooling as their 
mothers and fathers, about half of whom had less than 
four years of formal education. 


The Reluctant Years.—Do wedding bells ring more often 
during leap year? No, says one life insurance company. 
Only twice in the last century, in 1896 and in 1920, have 
more couples taken vows during a leap year than during 
the years immediately before or after. And what of 1952? 
Not very promising, they say. The postwar boom in mar- 
riages seems to be about over. 


Lock Up or Pay Up.—Car owners who leave their auto- 
mobiles unlocked on public streets should be fined, one 
Chicago judge asserts. Few juvenile joy-riders will break a 
window to get behind the steering wheel of a car they 
want to drive away. They know that a smashed window or 
windshield may attract attention. But these lads find it 
harder to resist a car that opens at the turn of a door 
handle. 


For Breadwinning Parents.—It’s not always easy for work- 
ing mothers and fathers to get time off to see their chil- 
dren’s classes in action, but in Winona, Minnesota, they’ve 
found a way. There employees of seventy-five firms that 
are cooperating with the board of education may have two 
hours off each year to visit their boys and girls in school. 
The time—with pay—is given to parents for the asking. 


One-way Ticket to Matrimony.—That small but important 
document, the marriage license, may be a bargain or 4 
relatively expensive item, depending on where you live. 
In seventeen states the fee is still the traditional two dol- 
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lars. The fortunate citizens of Michigan, however, need 
pay only fifty cents, and in five other states the license fee 
is a dollar. The highest charge of all—six dollars—is set by 
the state of Kentucky, and neighboring Tennessee runs a 
close second with five dollars and a half. 


Summer Shivers.—Don’t fret at the beach this summer if 
your youngsters keep on splashing around in chilly water 
long after you've crept out shivering onto dry land. The 
fact is that children are less affected by the cold than 
adults are. First of all, youngsters’ bodies produce more 
heat—an average of fifty-two calories per square meter of 
body surface each hour to grownups’ mere forty calories. 
Then, too, children move about more vigorously than 
adults. 


Film Finders.—Good news for teachers and students who 
use visual aids. The Library of Congress has just com- 
pleted the cataloguing of more than fifty thousand motion 
pictures registered in the Copyright Office from 1912 
through 1939. And without even taking a deep breath, the 
same cataloguers have now started work on films copy- 
righted between 1940 and 1949. 


Bitter Harvest.—War is still reaping a grim harvest in 
countries overrun by armies during World War II. In 
Italy last year. fourteen hundred children were killed by 
mines, shells, grenades, and other war supplies that had 
been planted in fields and caves during the war. 


A Visionary Enterprise.—Have you noticed any unusual 
activity lately among the men and women of your com- 
munity who carry white canes? If so, the chances are it 
was during White Cane Week, May 15-21. At this time 
each year the National Federation of the Blind makes 
known its needs and program. All the hard-working mem- 
bers of this organization are themselves blind. Their aim 
is to see that every sightless person is given full oppor- 
tunity to develop his abilities and use them to become 
financially and psychologically self-sufficient. 


Flash!—As we go to press we learn that the membership of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers is now 
7,219,165. This represents a gain of more than six hundred 
thousand parent-teacher members during the past year. 


A Notice to Our Subscribers 

If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 9-52, 

this means that your subscription will expire with the 
September National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that 
you renew it now to avoid delay in receiving the October 
issue. Send $1.25 to the National Parent-Teacher, 

600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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© Ewing Galloway 


Some thust in chariots, and some in horses: but we 
will remember the name of the Lord our God. PsaALm 
20:7 (King James translation) 


IN THE process of growing up each of us develops his 
own particular pattern of trust. The story of how he 
develops it is one of the most important now being 
told in the annals of psychotherapy. It is the story of 
how the human infant reaches toward his world for 
the satisfaction of his needs and desires, of how the 
responses he receives are gradually converted into a 
set of expectations that determine his later approaches 
and withdrawals. 

We cannot here retell that story, though it must 
be told and told again until it becomes part of our 
cultural consciousness. Suffice it here to say that from 
that story derives the number one imperative that 
psychiatrists and counselors now lay down for all 
adults who deal with children: that they give those 
children the sort of unqualified love that can be trans- 
formed, in good time, into self-trust and trust in 
others. For the two are essentially one—merely differ- 
ent aspects of a trust in life. 

Those of us who have grown beyond childhood, at 
least in age and size, cannot now back up and start 
over, selecting for ourselves a suitable ,psychic en- 
vironment in which to cultivate the arts of confi- 
dence. on of the multitudinous events of our days 
and year? and the feelings those events have aroused 
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6} Deciding What To Trust 


“or the Spirit's Aung 


Bonaro W. Overstreet 


This is the last in a series of articles that 





has brought into focus for the apprehending 


reader the object aptly described by the author | 
as a “constellation of insight.” Fortunately 
the star-truths that compose it are not beyond 
the reach of telescopes less powerful. And 


discernment grows as discernment is practiced. 


in us, we have come to be what we are—each of ys 
an individual with a distinctive pattern of trust. So 


important is this aspect of our personality structure , 


that a discerning student of human behavior might 
Say to any one ox us, “Tell me what you trust, and | 
will tell you what you are.” 

We cannot turn back the clock to give ourselve 
a better start in life. We can, however, capitalize on 


our adulthood and do what is impossible to the de. | 


pendent, ignorant, and helpless child: We can evalu 
ate different patterns of trust. Out of the various 


‘kinds of behavior we observe in the people around | 


us and the effects of that behavior upon others, out of 
our own experiences of success and failure, out of 


the large events of the age in which we live, out ol { 


the insights we can now borrow from the rich field 
of psychotherapy—out of these and all we know of the 
human past we can draw certain conclusions about 
what certain patterns of trust do to man and society. 
Fumblingly, then, but perhaps with increasing skill, 
we can measure our own pattern of trust against those 
conclusions. 

Because children are wonderfully observable we 
might begin by appraising some of the behavior we 
see among them. Later, with the images of that be 
havior clear in our minds, we can raise our eyes to 
the level of our adult world. 

Here is a youngster, scarcely out of his toddlerhood, 
almost new in the human scene, who is frantically 
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ssessive of his toys. If he is compelled to share 
what belongs to him—so that he sees, for example, his 
beloved shabby panda in the arms of another child— 
An- 
other youngster values order beyond all reason. If a 
toy is out of place on the shelf or is set askew, he is 
uneasy until he has put it right. Every game must 
have, for him, fixed and absolute rules. A third young- 
ster always attaches himself on the playground to 
someone older and stronger. A fourth tends always to 
play with children smaller than himself whom he 
can boss and dominate. 


Some View the World with Anxious Eye 

What we see developing in each child is an un- 
fortunate pattern of confidence. Each, for one reason 
or another, is putting his trust in that which cannot 
be greatly trusted—in material possessions jealously 
held, order of 
things where no change is allowed to require new 


in a meticulously correct and rigid 


responses, in a dependent attachment to power, or in 
a despotic exercise of power. Each child exhibits a 
twofold timidity. He does not trust himself to handle 
situations without artificial props for his ego, props 
of possessions, conventionalities, prestige, or power. 
And he does not trust others enough to enter with 
them into situations of equality, and 


give-and-take. He feels safe only 


cooperation, 
the status 
pattern—the power and prestige pattern—is abso- 
lutely clear. 

In each case the pattern of trust is rigid rather than 
spontaneous and creative, negative and hostile rather 
than generous and outreaching. 


where 


What we see in 
tragic prospect for each child is that, unless he is 
helped to change his pattern of trust, he will know 
more of anxiety than of inner peace, more of tension 
in his interpersonal relations than he will know of 
good will. 

If we lift our eyes now from the level of childhood 
and look around us at our adult world, we see that it 
isa welter of anxious and hostile behavior, of policies 
that reflect patterns of trust not good enough for the 
spirit of man. 
horses.” 


“Some trust in chariots, and some in 
Some trust in cars more powerful than those 
their neighbors own, in memberships in groups from 
which all except the elect are disdainfully excluded, 
in a conviction of racial superiority, in the kind of 
obedient conventionality that puts the familiar above 
the true and that asks no greater safety than that of 
being one of the crowd, in pressure groups designed 
to secure the advantage of some at the expense of the 
many, in the right to call important people by their 
first names, in an authoritarian right to make sub- 
ordinates step lively. 

Some trust—to put the matter briefly—in the ex- 
ternal trappings of power and prestige; and because 
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the “some” are many too many in today’s frightened 
world there is far less than enough health in our 
human society. 


Proclaiming the Better Way 


se 


But we will remember the name of the Lord 
our God.” In order that we may love and learn and 
grow in spiritual stature and mutual understanding 
we will put our trust in insights that are both durable 
and unifying because they make a faithful report on 
the nature of man, his relationship to his fellow man, 
and his standing place in the universe. 

This in essence is what the articles of this series 
have been about—the trustworthy insights that make 
up our heritage and that have the power to redeem 
us from mediocrity and confusion. If these insights 
ask much of us in the way of thought, courage, and 
self-dedication they also give much in the way of 
inner peace and a sense of being at home with men 
and mountains and the unanswered : eargres resi- 
dent in both. 

It is to be expected, I think, that every reader of 
these articles will come to the end of them dissatisfied, 
wondering why this or that cherished text has been 
given no place or why the selection has been as it has 
been and not otherwise. 

One answer I might give is that I too am dissatis- 
fied and painfully aware of what I have left out. 
Great neglected phrases ring in my consciousness— 
and I make my apology to them. 

The truth is, however, that no ten articles could be 
made to contain our amazing heritage of insight. I 
have had to pick and choose. My first basis of choice 
was admittedly personal. Out of almost countless in- 
sights I selected those that have been particularly im- 
portant to me as an individual—that have, so to 
speak, stood by me when I have needed them most. 
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Then, because these still numbered far too many, I 
moved on to a second basis of choice. I selected from 
the many a double handful that could, with as little 
needless repetition of meaning as possible, be put 
together to make a constellation of insight. 

There is another answer I would give also: that dis- 
satisfaction need not end where it begins. It can have 
a creative function of its own. I hope it will have 
such a function in this case. I hope the explorations 





I have made among the materials of our spiritua) { 


heritage will constitute for each reader only a stay. 
ing point. I hope that many will put down this maga 
zine only to take up the individual task of going op 
from where I have left off—adding other insights anq 
staying with them in determined thought until they 
yield up their redemptive store of meaning and, far 
from being merely cherished words, become part of a 
code of life. 





Announcing a New Series of Articles 


| For the Mind's Health 


W' have begun to know how much harm is done by 

mentgl illness. But do we know how much good is 
done by lisa health? We know that mental illness makes 
for misery. But do we know the extent to which mental 


health makes for peace and joy? 


Because suffering looms large on the earth today—and 
therefore in the consciousness of all sensitive people—we 
tend to define well-being as the mere absence of ill-being. 
We feel that if only we can ease the misery, physical and 
emotional, that is everywhere apparent, we will accom- 
plish our proper task, just as a physician accomplishes a 
task of great worth when he eases the unbearable pain 
of a patient. 


Truly the relieving of misery is a critical part of our 
high human calling. Yet it is not our total calling. We 
may well doubt, in fact, that we can perform the work of 
relief in any great and lasting way unless we go beyond 
it, unless we learn how to affirm and promote the satis- 
factions of being human. For just as physical buoyancy 
is something over and above the absence of pain, so is 
emotional buoyancy. It is a positive and joyous rallying 


of the individual’s resources for a positive and joyous © 


engagement. with life. 


In this year’s articles I want to write about mental 
health, about the qualities we human beings exhibit and 
the way we behave when we are, in a deep sense, enjoy- 
ing life. As always I shall draw gratefully upon the new 
insights of psychologists and psychiatrists as well as upon 
insights of saints and seers, pogts and prophets, through- 
out the age} 
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One fact, I think, has been too little noticed: that as 
our scientists of human nature have wrestled with prob- 
lems of mental and emotional disturbance and have 
learned to render therapeutic service, they have begun 
to gain a kind of by-product knowledge that may in the 
end prove to be the most rewarding knowledge of all. 
They have begun to learn with a new accuracy how to 
define and promote mental and emotional health. Thus 
they become the scientific allies of all those great figures 
in history who have portrayed for us what human experi- 
ence is when, moving beyond mediocrity, it becomes top- 
level experience. It is to this new affirmative knowledge, 
this promising new knowledge of what fulfillment means, 
that I shall be devoting myself in the year ahead. 


The topics with which I shall deal are as follows: 


. The Creative Sequence 

. The Attitude of “Moving Toward” 
. The Power to “Feel With” 

. Stages of “Feeling With” 

The Power To Verbalize 

. The Power of Foresight 

. Emotional Resilience 


. The Capacity for Self-dedication 


co enawrwrpy» = 


. Wide-ranging Awareness 


_ 
°o 


. The Sense of Background 


I hope that we may together, as the months move 
along, deepen and enrich our sense of what human life 
has it in it to be. 

—Bonaro W. OVERSTREET 
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- QUIZ PROGRAM 


A Family Counseling Service 


Robert Goldenson Professor of Psychology, Hunter College, andeCo-author, with Ruth E. Hartley and 
Lawrence Kk. Frank, of Understanding Children’s Play. 


| @ My husband is an extremely busy man. He has to 


| 











travel a great deal and even has to see clients on week 
ends at home. He realizes that he hasn’t devoted much 
time to our boy but thinks that a ten-year-old gets 
enough companionship from his own playmates. 
When Jackie complains about never seeing his dud, 
my husband just brushes it off. Don’t you think a 
ten-year-old really needs his father’s companionship? 


HE SURELY does. Even though a ten-year-old wants 
to be with the gang most of the time and often puts 
on a brave front of independence, he isn’t nearly 
ready to face the world alone. He needs his father 
as a confidant. (As one boy said, ‘““Women don’t un- 
derstand men.”’) He needs the reassurance of Dad's 
interest in his doings. He needs Dad as a hero in 
order to absorb from him the masculine role in life. 
The fact that Jackie feels something is lacking is very 
important. If his father continues to deprive him of 
his company the boy may begin to wonder and worry, 
why his dad doesn’t show any real interest in him, 
Once your husband is convinced that Jackie needs 
his companionship, I’m sure he will find a way to give 
the boy more of himself. Actually what counts isn’t 
so much the amount of time they spend together but 
the fun and satisfaction they both get out of it. 
Here are three specific suggestions: First, your hus- 
band might arrange to spend some time alone with 
Jackie, to develop a man-to-man relationship with 
him. Second, since your husband is away so much, 
it would be a good idea for the two “men of the 
family” to have some continuing interest that will 
tie them together. Collecting stamps or rocks, build- 
ing model airplanes or autos, studying dogs or trees 
—these or a hundred other hobbies will give them 
both a greater satisfaction than merely having an 
occasional hour together, most of it spent in search- 
ing tor something to do. When his dad is away, Jackie 
can continue to work on the hobby, and every now 
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and then your husband might bring something home 
to add to it—thus proving to the boy that he has him 
in mind even while he is away. 

The third suggestion is this: Couldn’t your hus- 
band occasionally take Jackie with him on a business 
trip and perhaps plan a side trip to some point of 
interest? This would not only strengthen the bond 
between them but spur Jackie toward more grown-up 
behavior. 

If your husband starts to build a “life with Jackie,” 
he will find that there is nothing more exciting than 
watching and helping a youngster explore his world 
and discover himself. He’ll get just as much as Jackie 
out of the relationship. 





© Eva Luoma 
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®@ What can be done about a three-year-old girl who 
constantly plays in dirt and mud? When I try to stop 
her she has terrible tantrums. I really don’t under- 
stand it at all. My husband and I are always spic 
and span, and so is my house. You'd think Ellen was 
a little boy! 


AT THRE there is little, if any, difference on this score 
between girls and boys. For both, the urge to mess is 
natural, basic, and healthy. They want to get into 
direct contact with their world, to see what it feels 
like. The fact that Ellen has a temper spell when this 
impulse is curbed shows how basic it is. 

This doesn’t mean that you should let her wallow 
in mud whenever she wants to. But it does suggest 
that there has been an overemphasis on neatness and 
cleanliness in the home and that Ellen needs some 
frequent and free outlets for the urge to mess. One 
good solution may be water play. Very probably, in 
your spic and span house, Ellen hasn’t had much 
chance to splash in the bathtub or paint the tile walls 
with water. How about supplying her with some plas- 
tic cups or boats to use in the tub? I daresay this 
will give her so much fun that the puddles on the 
street will lose a good part of their lure. You may 
find, too, that a little water play of the “wilder’’ sort 
will cut down on her temper tantrums. 

Water play needn’t be confined to the bathtub. 
At three Ellen possibly follows you around the house 
and wants to do grown-up work. Why not wrap her 
in a plastic apron and let her wash a few dishes or 
mop the kitchen floor? If she has some utensils of 
her own, such as a sawed-off mop, she'll take greater 
pride in her jobs, and her desire to mess will be 
turned into constructive channels. 

One thing more. You may find that the biggest 
hurdle is not Ellen’s urge to be grimy but your own 
feelings about dirt and mud. If you can be less of a 
perfectionist, you'll be better able to meet Ellen half- 
way on this problem. 


@ Our oldér girl, Joan, suddenly announced the other 
day that she was engaged to be married. We knew 
she was “going steady,” but I guess it’s hard for 
parents tolrealize that their children are grown up 
enough to make their own decisions. The trouble is 
that Joan is only seventeen (her Ted is twenty-three), 
and I wonder if she really knows her own mind. She's 
a sensible sir! and Ted is a fine young man, but 
they've knéwn each other only seven months and they 
want to get married this very summer. Isn’t there 
some way of persuading them to take a little more 
time? 


‘ 


NATURALLY you have to accept the fact that Joan feels 
sure about Ted and fully intends to marry him. But 
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starting from there, you might point out that an ep, 
gagement should not be merely a waiting period g 
a time for parties and showers. It should have a pos. 
tive and extremely important function, as a Proving 
ground for marriage. The object, in a word, should 
be to give the couple a foretaste, a preview, of the 
deeper relationship of marriage. Joan and Ted should 
have ample opportunity to plan and dream aboy 
their future, to bring their families and friends to. 
gether, to sound out each other’s interests and ideas, 
and to face real questions such as whether Joan 
should get a job, how each feels about having chi}. 
dreny and what standard of living they want t 
achieve. This doesn’t mean drawing up a blueprint 
for their marriage beforehand or arriving at perfect 
agreement on every point, but in talking about thege 
actual issues, they will get to know each other better 
and test their relationship more fully. 

If Joan and Ted do find that their ways of think. 
ing and their standards and values are well matched, 
they will be that much surer and better prepared 
when they actually do marry. All this takes time, 
and applying the test of time is the only way to find 
out whether their relationship will grow and develop, 
Actual studies indicate that a long engagement period 
is particularly favorable to happy marriage. With 
these things in mind, I believe both Joan and Ted 
will agree that being engaged for a few extra months 
will be a valuable investment in their future. 


@ Must parents always agree? My husband and I are 
having quite a few arguments these days, especially 
on money matters. He’s sort of a gambler at heart- 
not a real one, you know, but he doesn’t worry about 
the future. I’m just the other way, always trying to 





© Pinney from Monkmeyer 
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n- save for a rainy day. Do we have to keep all this com- @ My four-year-old says terrible things to me. Every 
or pletely away from our thirteen-year-old daughter and so often he screams “I'll kill you!” or “I'll mash you 
i. our eleven-year-old son? up!” I’m horrified that Dickie could even think such 
ig things, but I don’t really know: what I should do 
ld oF couRSE not. Even if your children were much about it. 

ne younger I don’t think they should be brought up 

ld under the illusion that grownups always agree. Be- sINCE Dickie does have these angry thoughts, it is 
ut sides, your attempts to keep all friction under cover better for him to bring them out than keep them to 
0- would be artificial and create a tense atmosphere. himself. Once they are in the open, I imagine the 
1S, Suppose you should suddenly cut off your conversa- storm blows over quickly, and very little resentment 
an tion when the children enter the room or stifle all is left over for him to bottle up. I feel quite certain 
il- expression of feeling on controversial subjects. They that he doesn’t mean “kill” or “mash” in too literal 
to would surely sense that something was wrong and be a sense. In his child’s mind “I'll kill you” or “I'll cut 








far more concerned than if it were brought out into 
the open. Moreover, if you do air your differences 


you up in little pieces’ (a favorite expression of one 
of my own children a few years ago) probably means 


se openly, you will be setting a good pattern for the only “I’m terribly mad at you.” Dickie, you know, is 
er children themselves to follow. Naturally, however, very young and has only had a few years to learn to 
you will want to keep the conversation on the level control himself and to express his anger in civilized 
Ik- of discussion instead of making it a verbal slugging ways. We can’t forget that children’s impulses often 
od, match. overwhelm them. It takes a lot of time and patience 
ed You might also try bringing your son and daugh- and forbearance before they can learn a measure of 
ne, ter into one of these discussions on money. The ob- self-control. 
nd ject of this round-table approach would not be to If you have a good time together and give Dickie 
op. have them take sides but to make them aware that lots of approval, he will gradually understand that 
od people can have differing opinions and yet respect there must be limits to his behavior and gain control 
ith each other. Then, too, it will give you a chance to over his expressions of anger. When he occasionally 
ed teach the children important facts about the cost of erupts and expresses himself too violently, it should 
ths living. You might take them into your confidence, be enough to remind him that “We don’t say such 
at least in a general way, about your budget prob- things, Dickie,” and perhaps add, “I know you don’t 
lems. Unfortunately many people grow up completely really mean it, Dickie, but let’s see what made you 
are in the dark about what it takes to run a house or so angry. Let’s talk it over.” Finally, look into the 
lly a business. Finally, you and your husband might even causes of Dickie’s anger yourself—overfatigue or too 
rt clarify your own ideas and perhaps arrive at a healthy many or too few restrictions, for instance. Think of 
put compromise. Don’t be surprised if the children them- his whole life and try to make it happier, and I’m 
to selves contribute to the solution of your problem! 


sure his temper will tone down. 





T° HONOR the late William Allen White, the small-town Kansas editor who became 

known and loved throughout the world, an annual children’s book award has just 
been established by the William Allen White Library at Emporia State College, Kansas. 
Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, chairman of the Committee on Reading and Library Service of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, is a member of the committee that will 
administer the award—a fitting role, since Mrs. Gagliardo once served on the staff of the 
Emporia Gazette under Mr. White, 


It will be children themselves, however, who will select the book deserving of each 
year’s award. They will make their choices from an annual list of books prepared by a 
committee of men and women from several educational organizations and agencies. 
Mrs. Gagliardo is chairman of this ‘committee, representing the Kansas Congress of 


Parents and Teachers. 


The book lists are to be distributed to schools and libraries throughout Kansas so that 
youngsters may spend the school year reading the books. In the late spring the schools 
will take a vote among their pupils and send the results to the William Allen White 
Library. The winning author will be brought to Kansas to receive his award with appro- 


priate ceremonies. 
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© Wide World Photo 


QUEEN JULIANA of the Netherlands, a recent visitor to 
the United States (left), is greeted warmly by Mrs. 
Newton P. Leonard (right), first vice-president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, at a re- 
eption given in honor of the royal guest by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. In the center is 
Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton, president of the General 
Federation. 


\ 


© United Press Photo 





“BOY OF THE YEAR” is the title given the recipient of 
the Junior Citizenship Award, which is granted each 
year by the Boys’ Clubs of America. And “Boy of the 
Year” for 1952 is twelve-year-old Philip McDonald of 
Arlington, Massachusetts. The director of his local 
boys’ club called Philip “an amazing lad” for his ac- 
tivities in home, school, church, and community, but 
all Philip could say was “It’s just fine.” 
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A SHINING example of worthy parenthood is Mrs. — 


Toy Len Goon of Portland, Maine, who has been 


selected “Mother of the Year” by the Golden Rule— 


Foundation. Her fifteen-year-old daughter Janet faces 


the camera beside her, but Janet has seven brothers — 


and sisters, all of whom Mrs. Goon has supported, 4 
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MARCH WAS national headquarters month in Tennes- 
see. Silver teas honoring Mrs. L. W. Hughes, past 
president of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and long a leader in the Tennessee Con- 
gress, were held all over the state. These teas ex- 
pressed Tennessee’s appreciation for the outstanding 
work done by Mrs. Hughes, in whose administration 
the headquarters project was initiated. Here at East 
High School in Memphis, amid glowing candles and 
flowers, she smilingly accepts a check for the head- 
quarters fund from Mrs. L. M. Graves, president of 
the Memphis Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. Presiding at the tea table is Mrs. H. R. Dob- 
bins, president of the Shelby County Council. 
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IT’s ALL IN the family—this bestowing and receiving 
of scout honors—as Mrs. John E. Hayes, president of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, pins 
an eagle scout badge on her son, John H. Hayes, as- 
sistant scoutmaster. Grandson Billy Hayes, looking 
on, has just been presented with the cub scouts’ 
golden arrow badge. The ceremony took place at the 
annual meeting of the Starved Rock Area Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, in La Salle, Illinois, where 
Mrs. Hayes was the principal speaker. 
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HAVE YOU A 


M. R. Sumption 
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HAVE You a gifted child? The question concerns par- 
ents and teachers first of all, but it also vitally con- 
cerns society as a whole. By gifted child we mean not 
only the intellectually superior child who scores high 
on intelligence tests but the child who has excep- 
tional talents in music, art, mechanics, and so on. 
These talents may be, and often are, accompanied by 
superior general intelligence. 

It is the gifted child, grown up, who becomes the 
great scientist, the statesman, the leader in medical 
research, or the master artist. That is, of course, if 
the child is given opportunities to develop his supe- 
rior abilities or talents. Even the finest seed fails to 
produce the kind of plant it should if it is planted on 
eliminate much of this waste and thereby barren ground. Many gifted children never have the 
opportunity to develop their abilities and talents. 

We complain about the waste of such natural re- 
to ithe better world of the future. sources as lumber, coal, and oil. How much greater 
is the waste of human resources when we neglect chil- 
dren who are naturally gifted and let their talents 
fade and finally disappear? In the course of a follow- 
up study of gifted children in Cleveland we found a 


Children with special gifts, talents, and 
aptitudes are among the most 

precious assets of humanity, and the waste 
of their talents through neglect is nothing 
less than a tragedy. Understanding 

and sympathy on the part of parents and 
teachers, together with intelligently 





planned assistance and leadership, can 


contribute materially 
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young man of twenty-seven who as a child was consid- 
ered the brightest pupil in his school. Today he is 
spending his time operating an elevator. 

There was also a girl who in elementary school was 
able to produce sketches of rare artistic beauty. But 
her mother insisted that she “get busy on something 
useful,” and she never had a chance to develop her 
talent. Today she wraps packages at a large depart- 
ment store. 

Another girl with a brilliant mind left school at an 
early age. Why? Her teacher insisted she go over and 
over the same material simply because the class as a 
whole needed more drill. 

Many gifted children leave school out of sheer bore- 
dom, as this girl did. Others are forced by economic 
pressure to drop out and go to work, but the vast ma- 
jority sink back into mediocrity and let their talents 
lie buried. Comparatively few gifted children forge 
ahead because of an inner urge to excel. As a result 
many important jobs in our society are filled by 
mediocre persons. 

And in our time, as never before, we have need of 
superiority. There really isn’t enough talent to go 
around. The international situation calls for the most 
intelligent statesmanship. Medical research sorely 
needs brilliant minds for research in polio, cancer, 
schizophrenia, and other diseases of body and mind. 
In all fields of politics, science, and art there is press- 
ing need for exceptional talent and ability. 


Facing Up to the Problem 

Sometimes we parents and teachers try to hand 
over to someone else the responsibility for educating 
the gifted. This “passing the buck” is an easy way 
out, though it accomplishes nothing. Buck passing 
has been done equally often in the case of backward 
children and has been celebrated in the following 
rhymes: 

The College Professor 
Such inadequacies in a student are a shame, 
But lack of high school preparation is to blame. 


The High School Principal 
Good heavens, what stupidity! The boy acts a fool. 
The fault of course is with the elementary school. 


The Elementary School Principal 
Would that from such a dunce I might be spared! 
The kindergarten teacher sends them up so unpre- 
pared! 
The Kindergarten Teacher 
Never such lack of training did I see. 
What sort of person can the mother be? 


The Mother 
You stupid child! But you're not to blame. 


Your father’s folks were all the same. 
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What can we do to see that gifted children are given 
a break? Our first problem is to recognize the gifted 
child and to do so early. Signs of special abilities ap- 
pear as early as eighteen to twenty months after the 
birth of the child. Even at such an early age a child 
may show unusual skill with his hands. This ability 
may well be the forerunner of mechanical talent. 

Early mastery of walking and talking are often in- 
dicative of superior gifts. During the preschool period 
the parents should also be on the lookout for the 
early growth of imagination and ingenuity, as when 
a child asks questions like ‘““What became of yester- 
day?” ‘““Where is tomorrow?” ““Why does the sun come 
up in the morning?” “Where does noise go when it 
goes away?” He is revealing an inquisitive mind, a 
desire to explore, a seeking for truth. These things all 
characterize the superior mind. 

One of the outstanding architects in Chicago recalls 
how at the age of five he drew simple building de- 
signs and from the drawings constructed houses and 
office buildings with his blocks. Fortunately his par- 
ents encouraged his ability and were able to see that 
he got a chance to develop his talents both in public 
school and in college. 

It is a duty and a privilege for parents to watch 
carefully for signs of superior ability and exceptional 
talent in their children and to keep a written record 
of them. This anecdotal record should contain a brief 
description of the circumstances, an accurate account 
of the incident, and the date on which it occurred. 
When the child enters kindergarten or elementary 
school, the parents should place this record in the 
hands of the teacher. If she is wise she will analyze it 
carefully and make it part of the permanent record 
folder that should follow the child as he progresses 
through school. 


The Teacher's Part 


Once the gifted child is in school the conscientious 
teacher will seek to discover, appraise, and develop 
his abilities. She will work cooperatively with his par- 
ents. Usually she will be able to arrange for him to 
take intelligence tests as well as tests of aptitude, of 
achievement, and of performance. The results of all 
these, properly interpreted, will aid her in her task. 

Classroom performance will often but not always 
indicate where ability lies. There is one case on rec- 
ord of a child who gave the wrong answers just to 
attract attention! However, too much insistence on 
routine drill and repetition will make school a 
dreaded place for the gifted child. He must have free- 
dom to use his initiative and imagination, to satisfy 
his curiosity, to explore his powers. In other words, he 
must have freedom to learn at his own pace. To insist 
that he proceed in a uniform procession is deadly. He 
must be allowed to think for himself, to imagine, to 
invent, and to improvise and create. 

Giving him a chance to work with others of similar 
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together on projects, in club activities, and through 
field trips. 

Every gifted child should have an enriched schoo] 
program directed toward the exploration and devel. 
opment of his special talents. The school, however, 
must have the cooperation and understanding of the 
parents. School and home must work together. 

Sometimes it is well for such a child to skip one 
grade in school, particularly in the upper grades. The 
decision to do so, however, should come only after 
careful consideration of his own welfare in terms of 
his social and physical maturity as well as his mental 
achievement. Parents, child, and school should al] 
participate in making the decision. Enrichment and 
acceleration do not conflict; in fact they supplement 
one another. 

Close cooperation between school and home in 
meeting the needs of the gifted will yield rich re 
wards. Both school and home have a responsibility: 
to acquire a real understanding of the physical, men- 
tal, and emotional nature of the gifted child. They 
must share equally in the task of helping him to real 
ize his potentialities for the good of himself and the 
society in which he lives. 
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endowments will serve to stimulate his thinking and M. R. Sumption is executive officer for field service 
challenge his ability. Very few schools have special in the College of Education, University of Illinois, 
classes for the gifted, but every school can provide He is also associate professor of education at that 
opportunities for these children to work and learn same institution. 





DO YOU AGREE? 
Genius without education is like silver in the mine.—Benjamin Franklin 
To do easily what is difficult for others is the mark of talent.—Amiel 


One-story intellects, two-story intellects, three-story intellects with skylights. All 
fact collectors ... are one-story men. Two-story men compare, reason, generalize. 
... Three-story men idealize, imagine, predict; their best illumination comes 
from above, through the skylight.—Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Mediocrities sweat blood to produce rubbish. Geniuses create wonders without an 
i effort.—Anatole France 


It always seemed to me a sort of clever stupidity only to have one sort of talent— 
like a carrier-pigeon.—George Eliot 


The secret of education lies in respecting the pupil._Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Every man has his gift, and the tools go to him that can use them.—Charles 
Kingsley 
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At last it’s all decided! Your Junior or 


on or even when the Camp Special, with its 


load of laughing youngsters, chugs off down 


home and camp, you—the parents-—still play a 


vital role in your child’s first camping season. 


Helen L. Beck 
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Junior Miss, as the case may be, is going to camp. 
But your share in this new and exciting venture 


doesn’t stop when the last name tape is sewed 


the track. Though many miles stretch between 









IN LAST MONTH'S article, “Off to Camp We Go,” we 
discussed some do’s and don’t’s for parents planning 
to send their child to camp. We suggested how the 
experience could be made a successful one and what 
pitfalls to avoid. We touched briefly on the kind of 
camp a parent would want to choose: for his par- 
ticular youngster. 

Now with preparations in full swing, with your 
child’s cooperation secured, and a list of likely camps 
at hand, there are two other important things to 
consider: the final selection of the camp and your 
own. share in the child’s camp life. : 

Don’t confuse sharing with interfering. He’s still 
your child, whether he is trying to attract your atten- 
tion from the next room or catching polliwogs at 
camp fifty miles away. But he is also a person in his 
own right who needs to be permitted to try growing 
up under his own steam. 
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If you know enough about the camp before he goes 
you will be at ease while he is there. Find out about 
the people on the staff, the program, the regulations. 
If your investigations of a certain camp leave you 
with too many questions on any of these points, don’t 
send Junior there. On the other hand, once you have 
made your selection, accept what regulations there 
are. Nothing can more successfully sabotage your 
plans for Junior than an effort to change the camp 
regime. If you have made a real mistake in your 
choice, take the child home. But make sure first that 
you have done all you can to help him—and your- 
self—in the adjustment. 


A Few More Do’s and Don’t’s 


What you consider a good camp will depend on 
what your own requirements are. There are, how- 


rmstrong Roberts 





 OH.A 


ever, some general rules that will aid you in making 
a decision. For example, don’t look for perfection. 
See that the camp you select meets your main expec- 
tations. Try to arrange for a personal contact. Most 
camps provide for this if it’s at all feasible. A camp 
representative may visit your home, or you may be 
invited to visit the camp. That will afford you a 
firsthand impression of the staff—their views and 
their positions. It will also give Junior a chance to 
be acquainted with someone at the camp. 

Find out whether the camp offers the kind of pro- 
gram and activities in which your child will become 
interested. Camp is not an extension of school, and 
it should not “teach” subjects. Programs should be 
planned for the values they offer the growing child, 
not for competitive opportunities to win badges. The 
program should make use of the camp’s natural sur- 
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roundings, allowing for plenty of outdoor activities 
and for closeness to living things. Finally, bear in 
mind that a camp with a flexible program will be 
satisfactory to a wide variety of children. 

Make sure that you can accept the camp’s stand. 
ards of cleanliness and orderliness. You may have to 
modify your own standards a bit, since camps are 
often somewhat rustic. Also, remembering how you 
have to struggle with your own Junior Miss to get 
her to hang up her dresses, don’t be too upset if you 
glimpse a wet bathing suit under a cot. You want 
certain minimum standards. So does the camp; so 
does the local health department. But don’t stake 
your youngster’s free and happy summer on the issue 
of a daily hot bath. 

Find out what provisions are made for medical 
care and for notifying you in case Junior gets sick. 
A camp may have a resident doctor. Or it may have 
a resident nurse and arrange with a local doctor to 
take care of bumps and bruises requiring his atten- 
tion. A really sick child should without question be 
with his parents, but the camp nurse is perfectly 
capable of handling a case of sniffles. 

Do ask about rules. A good camp will, as we said, 
be flexible, but regulations made to ensure the well- 
being of many children cannot be changed for the 
benefit of one set of anxious parents. So don’t ask 
for too many exceptions. That extra visit or some 
special rest-hour arrangement might be fun for your 
youngster, but it will hardly increase his popularity. 

And tell the camp people about your child. They 
need to know his special problems so that they can 
plan accordingly. Frank discussion will forestall later 
difficulties. No camp should attempt to cure bed- 
wetting, nail biting, or temper tantrums in a few 
short weeks. But the child will be reassured if he 
knows that an adult understands his difficulties, will 
help him to: handle them, and will protect him from 
humiliation or embarrassment. 


Leavetaking, Letters, and Visits 


The camp has been selected, the name tapes sewed 
on, and the trunk shipped out. Junior is now ready 
for departure. Make sure he gets off cheerfully. No 
last-minute rush, no prolonged good-bys. Once at the 
station, allow him to join the rest of the departing 
campers while you stay in the background. If you 
cannot trust yourself to stay calm when seeing him 
off, have some stronger minded member of the family 
take him to the station. \ 

Write frequently, but don’t expect too much return 
mail. A child’s own need to write will abate as his 
adjustment to camp improves. The happier and 
busier he is, the less time he will find to tell you so. 
Most camps enforce the letter-a-week rule. Don't 
expect much more. As a camper’s parent you will 
share this fate with a few thousand other parents— 
if it’s any comfort to you! 
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Keep your letters cheerful. Don’t tell Junior how 
much you miss him. Just let him know how much he 
remains a part of the family, no matter how far away 
he is. Tell him about his puppy or the preparations 
being made to have his room painted as a welcome- 
home gift. 

Send packages now and then. They are such fun to 
jreceive! But first clear with the camp about what you 
may or may not send. Most camps discourage a deluge 
of candy from fond parents and relatives because few 
children of camp age can gauge their own tolerance 
ifor candy. Occasionally you might surprise your 
young camper with a package that can be shared with 
the whole bunk—say, a box of cookies to be passed 
ground after supper or some small pin-up gadgets to 

be worn as badges by his buddies. 
| Cooperate with camp regulations about visiting 
days and hours. Remember that not to have a visitor 
on visiting day is hard on any child, even if he un- 
derstands the reason. A visit out of turn seldom makes 
up for this and is likely to be upsetting to the rest 
of the children. 








When you do make your visit don’t notice the dirty 
lfingernails before you notice the new achievements. 
And don’t bring too many other relatives along. 
Your child wants you. This is true even if he does 
gem to spend a great deal of time at camp activities. 
lt is important for him to know that you are there 
watching and sharing his experience. 

Leave promptly when the time comes. Extended 
sood-bys get children worked up. Furthermore, most 
camps have definite plans for the end of visiting days, 
because returning to familiar routines helps children 
io settle down. Don’t interfere with this by staying 
wound. Junior may be able to take it in his stride, 
but it may disturb a less stable child to see you 








rest hour. Don’t get panicky when your child com- 
plains about homesickness or boredom, but don’t 
minimize his complaints either. Give his feelings rec- 
ognition. This might be all that he really wants and 
needs. 

Then discuss his complaints with the camp staff. If 
there is a basis for his dissatisfaction, you and they 
can find ways to put matters in order. But make sure 
Junior is not spoiling his own vacation because he is 
unwilling to make a real try at adjusting himself. 


Summer’s End 


Be prepared to find changes in your child. All 
children change, of course, as they grow and develop, 
but separation will make you more aware of this. Be- 
sides, the child has been exposed to a good many new 
experiences that most likely have made an imprint 
on him. 

And when Junior comes home from camp don’t 
complain too much about all the “bad” habits he has 
brought back with him. As a rule children will pick 
up from others only what they are ready to pick up 
anyhow. If he had not learned to read in bed with a 
flashlight from his camp buddies, he would surely 
have learned it sooner or later from his schoolmates. 
A habit or behavior pattern that does not fit his per- 
sonality will be dropped after some experimentation. 

These are a few ideas about how to make the first 
camping experience enjoyable and constructive not 
only for your child but for you. Select the ones that 
fit your particular situation. They are all merely sug- 
gestions—by no means a complete list—and they are 
not meant to be applied rigidly. My best wishes to 


you and your young camper for a joyful, memorable 
season. 








| wound after his own parents have left. If Junior finds 
it hard to let you go, his counselor will help him This is the second of two articles by Helen L. Beck. 
‘and you. The first appeared last month. Parents of prospective 
| Evaluate impartially whatever complaints you hear cam pers will be interested in Miss Beck’s book, Going 
jeent the camp. Food gripes are often a matter of to Camp, written for the children themselves and pub- 
l honor among the camping set; so are protests about lished by the Stephen Daye Press in New York City. 
| 
) 
‘4 
: THUS WAS my first year’s life in the woods completed; and the second year was similar to 
it. . . . I learned this, at least, by my experiment: that if one advances confidently in 
y the direction of his dreams, and endeavors to live the life which he has imagined, he 
will meet with a success unexpected in common hours. He will put some things behind, 
n will pass an invisible boundary; new, universal, and more liberal laws will begin to 
$ establish themselves around and within him. ... In proportion as he simplifies his 
| life, the laws of the universe will appear less complex, and solitude will not be solitude, 
‘ nor poverty poverty, nor weakness weakness. If you have built castles in the air, your 
work need not be lost; that is where they should be. Now put the foundations under 
Tl ) them. 


—Henry Davin THOREAU 
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CHoosING THE RIGHT COLLEGE. By Annette Turngren. 
New York: Harper, 1952. $2.50. 


Which college shall I attend? High school students fac- 
ing that question will welcome this easy-to-read book with 
its descriptions of various kinds of institutions of higher 
learning. For students who have already chosen their 
careers the author mentions schools outstanding in special 
fields and the names and addresses of professional associ- 
ations. Shé also explores such matters as scholarships, ad- 
mission, chapel, campus clubs, roommates, and counseling 
and medical services. 

The writer, who has been a teacher and an editor of 
teen-age magazines, doesn’t merely answer questions. She 
also asks her readers some pointed queries that boil down 
to this: What do I really want college to do for me? 

High school teachers and vocational counselors will 
want this book at their right hand when students come 
seeking help with college plans. 


THe COLLEGE AND THE CoMMuUNITY: A CRITICAL STUDY OF 
HicHer Epucation. By Baker Brownell. New York: 
Harper, 1952. $3.50. 


Every fall thousands of boys and girls from small towns 
board trains that roar off to enormous universities in vast 
cities. For four years these students sit in classes, some of 
them so large that lectures are boomed through loud- 
speakers. Then, degrees and diplomas won, the young 
graduates set out to carve a career in one of America’s 
huge cities. Their home towns, robbed of the youth and 
talent that they have nourished for years, slowly sink into 
sterile wastelands. 

The flow of human resources into sprawling cities and 
the forlorn trails of empty communities scarred by human 
erosion are impoverishing our nation as surely as are cut- 
over timber lands and eroded farm country, says the 
author, who is professor of philosophy at Northwestern 
University. 

In a trenchant indictment of higher education he de- 
cries the separation of campus and community and the 
resulting fragmentation of life and learning. He suggests 
changes in higher education to give it wholeness and 
meaning. He dwells especially on the community college 
as one way of linking life and learning and of keeping 
young people in their home towns. He raises two ques- 
tions that keep insistently pushing to the fore: Are our 
engineers educated? Will science commit suicide because 
it has been singularly slow in developing a social con- 
science? 

Baker Brownell has written a provocative book that is 
no friend of complacency. He attacks and he challenges, 
but he also reconstructs. Parents who are planning to see 
a boy or girl off to college this fall should «ead this 
thoughtful document. College teachers and administrators 
will find in his call for wholeness, in education and in 
life, welcome inspiration for:a new college year. 
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Our CHILDREN AND Gop. By Mrs. Clarence H. Hamilton, 
New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1952. $2.50. 


A prison camp is hardly an ideal place to have a baby, 
Yet many infants born in prison camps during the last 
war were sound and healthy when the heavy gates finally 
swung open. These babies had had irregular feedings, 
They were subject to deprivations of the crudest kind of 
living. Still they came through the ordeal with no lasting 
harm. Why? Because they were sustained by the unfailing 
love of their parents. This is the irreplaceable essential, 
No child can thrive without loving devotion. 

Into her message the author has woven many miniature 
stories of poignant moments in family life—a betrothal, a 
wedding, a sudden death. She captures too the nuances of 
the lesser moments, the exaltation and the grief that 
transform casual occurrences into spiritual experiences. 
She tells of the awe a little boy felt when a mother bird 
let him touch her and the stunned remorse of a child who 
accidentally killed a sparrow and learned bitterly that he 
could destroy life but could not restore it. 

An all-embracing understanding that speaks to the spirit 
in a language not bound by creed hovers over these pages. 
Mrs. Hamilton is concerned not so much with the physical 
environment as with the spiritual environment that par- 
ents create. Mothers and fathers who are wondering 
whether their steadfastness can keep their sons and daugh- 
ters whole in spirit after they leave home will hear from 
Mrs. Hamilton a firm, quiet “Yes.” And if they should 
press her, “Even when life metes them something less 
than justice?” her reply would still be a quiet “Yes.” 


Summer’s coming, the time when school bells hang si- 
lent. But no more classes doesn’t mean no more books, for 
many youngsters turn to stories for summer fun. When 
your Mary or Jim calls out, “I’m going to the library, 
Mom, for something to read,” you might offer this list of 
1952 prize-winning titles: Ginger Pye by Eleanor Estes, 
Newbery award winner (Harcourt, Brace) ; Finders Keep- 
ers by Nicolas Mordvinoff, Caldecott medal winner (Har- 
court, Brace) ; and the following, which carried off Junior 
Book Awards of the Boys’ Clubs of America: Johnny 
Wants To Be a Policeman by Wilbur J. Granberg (Alad- 
din), The Cowboy and His Horse by Sydney E. Fletcher 
(Grosset and Dunlap), 4 Long Way to Frisco by Alfred 
Powers (Little, Brown), Phil Sterling, Salesman by 
Michael Gross (Dodd, Mead), Passage to America by 
Katherine B. Shippen (Harper), The Official Encyclope- 
dia of Baseball by Hy Turkin and S. C. Thompson 
(Barnes) , The Kid Who Batted 1,000 by Bob Allison and 
Frank Ernest Hill (Doubleday), Bullard of the Space Pa- 
trol by Malcolm Jameson, edited by André Norton 
(Houghton Mifflin), Bucky Forrester by Leland Silliman 
(Winston) . 
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Polio Pledge 


| |f polio comes to my community 


| will remember to— 


Let my children continue to play and be with their 

ysual companions. They have already been exposed 

to whatever polio virus may be in that group, and they 

may have developed immunity (protection) against it. 
* 


Teach my children to scrub their hands before put- 


ting food in their mouths. Polio virus may be carried 
° : 


into the body through the mouth. 


See that my children never use anybody else’s towels, 


wash cloths or dirty drinking glasses, dishes and table- 
ware. Polio virus could be carried from these things to 
other people. 

. 
Follow my doctor’s advice about nose and throat op- 
erations, inoculations, or teeth extractions during the 








polio season. 
oe 


Be ever watchful for signs of polio: headache, fever, 
sore throat, upset stomach, tenderness and stiffness of 
the neck and back. 

= 


Call my doctor at once and, in the meantime, put to 
bed and away from others any member of my family 


showing such symptoms. 





| 

|| will not— 

| Allow my children to mingle with strangers, especially 
jin crowds, or go into homes outside their own circle. 
| There are three different viruses that cause polio. My 
thildren’s group may be immune to one of these. 


POLIO PRECAUTIONS 








GET CHILLED 
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Strangers may carry another polio virus to which they 
are not immune. 

e 
Let my children become fatigued or chilled. Overtired 
or chilled bodies are less able to fight off polio. 

. 
Take my children away from our community without 
good cause. Polio time is the time to stay at home and 
keep with everyday companions. 


If polio strikes my home 
1 wili— 


Have confidence in my doctor, knowing the earlier the 
care the better my child’s chances for complete recov- 
ery. I know that my child has a better than even 
chance to recover without paralysis. 

e 
Call my local chapter of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis immediately for information or 
help. The telephone book or my health department 
will tell me how to reach the chapter. 

e 
Remember that whatever financial help my family 
needs for polio care will be given through the chapter. 
This is made possible by the gifts of the American 
people to the March of Dimes each January. 


For more information about polio write 


The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Founder 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


a 


PS 
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A Hero Comes Home 


ror THE P.T.A.’s of Public School 1 and Public School 11 
of Woodbridge, New Jersey, Saturday, January 19, 1952, 
was a gala day. Excitement pervaded the town; the crisp 
air tingled with it. From the surrounding farms and vil- 
lages thousands of men and women and boys and girls 
poured into the town to swell its normal population of 
thirty thousand to more than one hundred thousand. 
From Teepe came Governor Alfred E. Driscoll. 

Stores v'ere closed. Shops and houses flew American 
flags; the tree-lined streets were bright with candy-striped 
ribbons, banners, and gay bunting. Over the front porch 
of the small white frame house at 65 Alwatt Street a ban- 
ner bore the words “Welcome Home, Daddy.” And across 
the municipal building on Main Street billowed a larger, 
more formal banner with the greeting “Welcome Home, 
Captain Carlsen.” 

The day, by proclamation of Woodbridge Mayor Hugh 
B. Quigley, was Captain Henrik Kurt Carlsen Day. The 
community was joyously and proudly paying homage to a 
fellow resident, the skipper of the ill-fated Flying Enter- 
prise, who, in the words of the proclamation, “had brought 
fame upon himself, his family, his municipality, and his 
country.” Yes, Woodbridge was honoring an heroic fellow 
citizen. But the P.T.A.’s of Public School 1 and Public 
School 11 were paying tribute not only to a brave fellow 
resident but to a friend, a neighbor, and a loyal parent- 
teacher member. For Captain Carlsen belongs to the 
P.T.A. of School 1, where his seven-year-old daughter 
Karen is a pupil. Agnes Carlsen, his wife, is a charter 
member of the association, which was organized in 1946. 
For the past three years she has been a member also of the 
unit of School 11, which her daughter Sonia, eleven, 
attends. 

At two o'clock on that Saturday afternoon the bells of 
the little First Congregational Church rang out, and the 
fete for the valiant captain and his family was under way. 
Prominent in the long parade, which included eighteen 
bands, were the floats of the two P.T.A.’s. At a ceremony 
before the Memorial Municipal Building the captain was 
presented with a scroll of commendation and the key to 
the 283-year-old Township of Woodbridge. Sonia’s Girl 
Scout troop made the captain an honorary member, and 
Governor Driscoll promptly responded that he was mak- 
ing Mrs. Carlsen a member of the Boy Scouts. The festivi- 
ties ended with a simple reception at which the Carlsens 
felt the warmth and depth of their friends’ and neighbors’ 
welcome. 
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ROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


During the week following the parade, the captain 
visited his daughters’ schools and spoke to the children, 
Many of them knew the captain personally. Some of them 
had had rides on his motorcycle, the very motorcycle that 
had gone down with the Flying Enterprise. All of them 
knew the details of the disaster by heart. They had fol. 
lowed the story of the captain’s experiences in the news. 
papers and heard them recounted over the radio. Like 
countless other boys and girls throughout the nation, they 
had reenacted them in their play. Now they saw their 
hero face to face and heard him speak to them in their 
own school building. 


The Flying Enterprise Goes Down 


The facts of the captain’s experience are quickly retold. 
New York-bound from Hamburg with a valuable cargo, 
the Flying Enterprise was cracked open by the fury of a 
December storm in the North Atlantic. Her lifeboats 


wrecked, she reeled helplessly on her side in the turbulent 
ocean. Lifeboats from the rescue ships that flew to her aid 
could not reach her. In a crucial decision Captain Carlsen 
ordered his ten passengers—five women, a boy, and four 
men—and his forty-man crew to leave the ship. He chose 


© Woodbridge Studio 
This Flying Enterprise was presented to the Carlsens at the Woodbridge 
reception in their honor. Later they shared the cake with their daughers’ 


friends at a party they gave for Sonia's Girl Scout troop and Karen's 
Brownie group. 
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‘to remain on board alone to try to save the valuable vessel 
jand its cargo. 

Then began a titanic struggle. A towline, secured with 
heartbreaking labor, snapped when after three days of 
calm the Atlantic again unleashed its fury. When the strug- 
isle was finally lost Captain Carlsen leaped from his sink- 
‘ing ship, succeeded in reaching the British tug Turmoil, 
» and from her bridge watched the hungry Atlantic engulf 

ihis ship. As he turned away, he said only this: “I have 

‘done my best.” 


‘The Captain’s Enterprise Lives On 


He had done his best, and in his ordeal men and 
women everywhere saw the continuous struggles of ordi- 
nary human beings against overwhelming odds—only in- 

n |tensified and magnified on an heroic scale. In the family 
1. |waiting and praying at home they likewise saw an exam- 
nj ple of the faith, love, and devotion that inspire others to 
at ~=« strive and endure. 

n At a special Founders Day meeting the P.T.A. of School 
I.  } 4) paid tribute to the brave wife and mother, Agnes Carl- 
- gn. In the speech of the evening Mrs. Jens Jessen, Mid- 
¢ |dlesex County Council juvenile protection chairman, a 
“y | personal friend of Mrs. Carlsen’s, pointed out that the 
ir ‘whole Carlsen family personified this P.T.A.’s theme for 
ir |the year, “The Three R’s at Home—Respect, Responsi- 

bility, Religion.” 

| Mrs. Jessen brought home the larger significance of 
Captain Carlsen’s example in words that parents and 
achers alike could take to their hearts: 

d. “The heroic struggle of Captain Carlsen ... has become 
‘esaga.... His devotion to duty, his unselfish concern 


4 ‘ or the passengers and crew entrusted to his care, and his 
tS =} @urage in the face of great danger exemplify the traits 
Mt = ur country needs in its leaders. 

id “The young boy, we are told, should always have be- 
n 

ur 

se 


Kansas Mans Her Classrooms 


‘CLASSES are no longer referred to as grades. . . . Now it’s 
frst, second, and third layers,” observed Bob Hope in a 
feeent radio broadcast. While we may trust that the come- 
dian exaggerated, his remark does point up the appalling- 
congested conditions in today’s elementary schools. 

In the state of Kansas alone the tens of thousands of 
fowing-up war babies that now crowd into our schools 
lave critically overburdened our teachers, and it is esti- 
mated that by 1957 Kansas will have about sixty thousand 
more boys and girls in elementary schools than are now 
enrolled. 

It was this prospect, plus the continuing high birth rate 
throughout the country, that brought together teachers 
and friends of education in the Sunflower State to make 

plans for averting a truly alarming teacher shortage. So 
there was born last year the Teacher Reserve Mobiliza- 
- tion Program, known as T.R.M., which in effect posted a 





| Wanted: More Teachers advertisement in every communi- 
, ty of Kansas. Between April and September 1951 some 
| four hundred qualified teachers, largely for the elementary 
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©OPerih Amboy Evening News 


Mrs. Carlsen receives a membership pin and gift at the Founders Day 
meeting. Mrs. Nicholas Plennart, School 11 P.T.A. president, presents the 
pin. On Mrs. Carlsen’s left is Mrs. Jens Jessen. Mrs. Niels Kjeldsen is at 
the far left; Mrs. George Henderson, program chairman, stands beside 
her. 


fore him the pattern of someone he can look up to, some- 
one who fills him with hero worship. . . . What a chal- 
lenge it is to all parents to live so courageously that they 
may remain heroes in the eyes of their own sons and 
daughters! Teachers, too, and all leaders in youth work 
have that opportunity.” 

The Woodbridge P.T.A.’s are proud of the Carlsens, 
staunch members of the parent-teacher association and an 
inspiration for youth and adults throughout the land. 

—MARGARET B. Ernst and Bert SAMPSON 
School 1 P.T.A., Woodbridge, New Jersey 
—ALMA HANRATTIE and MILLICENT HousEMAN 
School 11 P.T.A., Woodbridge, New Jersey 


schools, had to be secured. If not, many of our children 
would be taught by substandard teachers with emergency 
certificates. 

When the school doors were opened in the fall those 
four hundred qualified teachers had been located! The 
shortage, at least for the time, had been whipped. All 
certification standards had been upheld, and no emerg- 
ency certificates had been issued. The T.R.M. Program 
had been successful in its search for persons fully qualified 
to teach or persons who would be qualified after taking 
college refresher courses during the summer. 

How was the miracle accomplished? The Kansas Ad- 
visory Council on Teacher Education, a cross section of 
educational and lay groups, enlisted the cooperation of 
the Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the Kansas State Teachers Association. The 
Council asked the Commission to conduct the T.R.M. 
Program on a state-wide basis—and it did, largely by seek- 
ing out capable former teachers and bringing them back 
into the elementary schools. 
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Facing the Current Crisis 


Again in 1952, however, an even greater shortage of 
teachers was predicted. The number of entering pupils, 
would be larger than ever before. At the same time young 
men teachers were being drafted into the armed services, 
and both men and women were leaving the profession for 
jobs in defense and other industries. All these data indi- 
cated that for the school year 1952-53 Kansas would need 
at least a thousand new teachers. 

The friends of education lost no time. As early as Janu- 
ary representatives of five state educational organizations 
gathered around a planning table—the Commission on 
‘Teacher Education and Professional Standards, the State 
Department of Education, the Kansas State Teachers 
Association, the State School Board Association, and the 
Kansas Congress of Parents and Teachers. And around 
that table the Teacher Reserve Mobilization Program for 
1952 was developed. 

Accepting the suggestions of these groups, the Commis- 
sion divided the state into five regions, and in every re- 
gion placed one state teacher training college in charge of 
the program. Each college arranged with the schools, 
through their city and county superintendents, for meet- 
ings to discuss the teacher shortage. 

As the next move these planners decided that the pub- 


lic must be alerted. So they conceived the idea of forming _ 


“touring teams” to hold public area meetings throughout 
the state. Speakers, armed with graphs and charts, would 
outline thé problem and suggest possible solutions. 

There were five persons on each team: a staff member 
from the education department of a teacher training col- 
lege, a school board member, an active teacher, a P.T.A. 
board member, and a member of the State Department of 
Education, Every team spent three days in its region, cov- 
ering an area of about twenty counties. Seven meetings 
was the average—sometimes three in a day—and they were 
all held during the month of March. 

To these meetings, conducted in high school auditori- 
ums, came city and county superintendents, presidents of 
local and county teachers’ associations, parent-teacher 
members, school administrators, and former teachers 
(many of whom came to find out how to make their teach- 
ing certificates active). Almost every newspaper in the’ 
state publicized the meetings. 


Future Citizens Try Their Wings 


FOR THE last four years teen-agers in Alabama have been 
getting a chance to learn firsthand the ins and outs of 
citizenship.’ Civics-in-the-life, you might call the venture. 
And for the valuable lessons young people are learning 
through it credit goes first of all to the author of the 
project, Y.M.C.A.’s Bill Chandler. 

For many years Bill Chandler has lived close to young 
people and, their concerns. As director of the Y.M.C.A. 
clubs for hogh school students in Montgomery, the state 
capital, he has sat in on many of their sessions. He has 
heard them thrash out their personal problems and has 
listened too while they probed deeply into civic matters. 
What is more, he can tell you that girls don’t take a back 
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Ten board members of the Kansas Congress of Pareny 
and Teachers assisted on this program, and as state preg). 
dent it was my privilege to attend nine of the public are, 
meetings. In addition, I sent letters to P.T.A. leaders 
throughout the state, asking their support for this pro 
gram and urging them to invite their fellow citizens to a, 
tend the T.R.M. meetings in their localities. The othe 
state board members spoke on what the P.T.A. can do to 
persuade former teachers to reenter the profession. 

The next step followed shortly. The week of April 5-19 
was set aside for registration of all interested prospectiye 
teachers who were not now enrolled in college teacher 
education classes. No person was permitted to register who 
could not qualify, by September 1952, for a standard cer. 
tificate as required by the State Department of Education, 
Again the press and radio provided invaluable publicity 
for this phase of the T.R.M. Program. Again the P.T.A/; 
of the state gave unstintingly of their efforts during the 
registration period. 


Victory in View 


As this is being written the results of the campaign are 
not yet available. When the registration is completed, the 
names of the potentially qualified teachers will be sent to 
the headquarters of the Kansas State Teachers Association 
in Topeka. This central agency will turn them over to the 
placement bureaus which last year used the T.R.M. list to 
fill the four hundred vacancies. We hope—indeed we be. 
lieve—that once again Kansas will have found, through 
the IT.R.M. program, a sufficient number of teachers to 
prevent both a shortage and a lowering of certification 
requirements. 

This movement to recruit teachers under existing cir- 
cumstances is also supported by programs designed to in- 
crease salaries, improve the welfare of teachers, and better 
their working conditions. Along with the short-range 
recruitment program there is also a long-range program to 
kindle the interest of outstanding high school students in 
teaching as a lifetime career. And we in Kansas earnestly 
hope that the result of this all-round effort will be a sys- 
tem of education that will provide every child with a 
well-qualified teacher in the best possible school environ- 
ment. —ELNorRA W. SEATON 

President, Kansas Congress of Parents and Teachers 


oe 


seat when it comes to interest in government, for civic 
concern is as lively in the Tri-Hi-Y’s, the Y.M.C.A. clubs 
for high school girls, as in the Hi-Y’s, the corresponding 
clubs for boys. 

Bill Chandler has made it his business to try novel ways 
of keeping Montgomery’s boys and girls mindful of good 
citizenship. Panel discussions are one especially popular 
device. They give youth a chance to ventilate their own 
ideas and to match opinions with parents and teachers, 
who often take part in the panels. 

Last year the teen-agers used the National Parent- 
Teacher for source material in their discussions of citizen- 
ship and of boy-girl relations. This year before his Hi-Y 
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High school boys and girls listen thoughtfully to a fellow classmate as he 
l addresses the Alabama Youth Legislature, which meets each spring in the 
per capitol at Montgomery. 


group a fourteen-year-old boy reviewed the article “Drug 
Traffic in Young Lives” by Frank J. O’Brien, M.D., in the 
September 1951 National Parent-Teacher. 

When a P.T.A. in a city high school, a large and active 
jocal unit, asked a member of the Tri-Hi-Y club to take 
part in a panel discussion at a monthly meeting, this girl 
poke warmly of how much the P.T.A. magazine had 
helped teen-agers. If proof of the fact was needed, the 
p.T.A. members got it in ample degree when the students 
icllected money to put the National Parent-Teacher in 
their home rooms. They wanted to make sure it would be 
javailable to themselves as well as to their teachers. Inci- 
‘dentally their enthusiastic efforts helped that P.T.A. to 
achieve a notable subscription record. 





introduction to Government 


From time to time, too, the voices of young people are 
heard over the radio, deliberating some troublesome or 
specially timely topic. But Director Chandler encourages 
‘students to do more than talk. In his clubs talk goes hand 
in hand with action. His young people have rolled up 
iheir sleeves to help needy families. They have collected 
dothing for the county welfare department. They have 
‘mtertained patients at the Veterans Hospital at Maxwell 
Air Base. They have even supported a Hi-Y program in 
Greece! 

It was perhaps inevitable that these students living in 
Alabama’s capital city and making frank appraisals of 
civic and social questions should one day turn a searching 
| glance toward their state government. What were the state 
oficials doing about some of the problems that bobbed up 
at club meetings? Just how was government business 
carried on in Montgomery? 

Bill Chandler could have sent his boys and girls scurry- 
ing to books for answers. In fact, many students had al- 
ready read and studied a great deal on the subject in 
preparation for club programs. But he wanted to give 
them more than facts. He wanted to give them experience. 
| And he had an idea of how this could be done. 

He took his idea to the governor. Alabama, he said, had 
_ sme mighty earnest boys and girls. They were intent on 
| learning more about their government. Would the gov- 
emor let these young people take over the capitol for 
three days? 

Dramatic, on-the-scene lessons in government could 
spur some powerful learning. Just stepping into rooms 
where Alabama’s laws are made could give young visitors 

|asense of nearness to government business. But students 
needed lessons that they could not get as mere tourists 
| 0 spectators. They needed to try the role of lawmakers, 
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do lawmakers’ work in committee rooms and on the floor 
of the house and senate. They needed to know how a 
lawmaker feels from the time he sees the necessity for a 
certain law to the final counting of the ayes and noes on 
his bill. 

Why not give these young people some experience at 
tackling problems of state government? Why not take 
them directly to the legislative halls and let them try their 
hand at making laws? What better preparation for in- 
telligent voting, for intelligent office-holding? They could 
learn much by drafting a bill to meet a social problem, by 
hammering out differences of opinion in committee, by 
trying to persuade a majority of their colleagues on their 
committee to approve a bill, by debating the merits of a 
measure on the floor of the house or senate. They would 
be exposed to the push and pull of conflicting points of 
view, to the cross currents of opinion that flow through 
legislative chambers. 


Classroom in the Capitol 


The governor liked the idea. That spring four years ago 
saw the convening of the first Youth Legislature in Ala- 
bama. Each spring since then the elected officials of the 
state have moved out of their places to make room for 
Hedgling citizens. 

The project is not limited to the youth of Montgomery. 
Every Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y club in the state is invited to 
send delegates and alternates. Then, too, the state is 
divided into four districts, each of which elects its youth- 
ful candidates for governor, for the senate, for the house, 
and for other state offices. By this device more students are 
involved. 

Another purpose is also served. The participants get a 
knowledge of nomination and election procedufes and 
plenty of practice in the rough-and-tumble of campaign- 
ing. On the first day of the Youth Legislature electiéns 
are held. Candidates give ringing campaign speeches, and 
student voters show their mastery of the intricacies of vot- 
ing machines. 

The young officials do not plunge into their duties with- 
out previous preparation. For weeks in advance they work 
at detailed plans, calling on judges, lawyers, and legisla- 
tors for help over rough spots. At the very first session 
many young delegates introduce bills, some representing 
long hours of work and study and all embodying youth’s 
best ideas for bettering the government. 

During the three-day session there is no lack of adult 
aid. In a meeting before the young officials actually take 
over, the clerk of the house of representatives and several 
legislators brief the boys and girls on their duties. Grown- 
ups stand by at committee meetings, too, but the young 
people decide what bills are needed. 

It is perhaps much too soon to count the returns on 
Alabama’s investment in active citizenship training. 
Youth’s twelve days trying out the seats of government 
are a mere flash of time. But it is quite possible that al- 
ready a young man or woman has rehearsed in Mont- 
gomery a role that he or she will one day return to play 
at the voters’ request. If this comes to pass, that candidate 
may make a better official for having worked in the 
Youth Legislature. 

—Mrs. D. D. Brack 
President, Alabama Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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“WHAT Is the present status of the proposed motion pic- 
ture of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers?” 
and “When will the film be ready for distribution?” are 
questions frequently asked of the committee appointed 
last fall to investigate the feasibility of producing a Na- 
tional Congress motion picture, The P.T.A. Story. 

Here is a report of the project to date: On October 15, 
1951, the committee sent a letter to the National Board of 
Managers and to state chairmen of visual education and 
motion pigtures, asking their opinion of the project and 
what in thpir judgment should be emphasized in the film. 
Many entlusiastic replies were received, such as these: 

“It would be wonderful to have a film for P.T.A. mem- 
bers to use at Founders Day meetings.” 

“The film will be very valuable in promoting under- 
standing and expansion of the P.T.A. program.” 

“The production of a National Congress motion picture 
will certainly be a step forward in parent-teacher work.” 

Chere was general agreement that the proposed motion 
picture should tell in dramatic form the story of the 
founding of the organization, its Objects, its program, and 
how this program is channeled through the fifty state 
branches to become a reality in each of the thirty-seven 
thousand local P.T.A.’s. 

It was felt that the picture should be 16mm in size and 
three reels in length (33 minutes), that it should be 
filmed in color, with sound, and professionally produced. 


A Suggested Outline for the Film 


Reel One. The birth of the National Congress, a dramatiza- 
tion of Chapter I of the Jubilee History. The new national 
headquarter’—a dream of the Founders come true. The Na- 
tional Board of Managers in session. A national convention. 

Reel Two. An animation showing the far-flung activities of 
the organization, carried on through the state branches, the 
local units, and the more than seven million members. A 
dramatic presentation of the aims; objectives, and program 
of the National Congress, based on material in the Parent- 
Teacher Manual. 

Reel Three. A state board meeting. Local units in action: 
the Summer Round-Up, Founders Day, parent education study- 
discussion groups, a regular P.T.A. meeting. Finale: a docu- 
mentary montage bringing the whole story to a climax. 


Such a picture, it was agreed, could be used at Founders 
Day and other local unit meetings, at district and state 
conventions, at schools of instruction, and before service 
clubs, school administrators and teachers, church groups, 
and other organizations interested in the welfare of 
children and youth. 

‘The committee has investigated the possibility of secur- 
ing Foundation aid for the production of such a picture, 
as well as other methods of underwriting the cost. One 
practical way of meeting expenses would be through an 
advance sale of prints to state branches and film libraries 
throughout the nation. 

Some of the largest and best known producers of edu- 
cational motion pictures would welcome the opportunity 
to make and distribute The P.T.A. Story for the National 
Congress. Let us hope that the proposed motion picture 
and the new headquarters building will both become 
realities during the new administration now getting under 
way. —Bruce E. MAHAN 
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DIRECTOR 
Bruce E. Mauan, National Chairman, Visual Education and 
Motion Pictures 


CHAIRMAN OF PREVIEWING COMMITTEE 


Mrs. ALBERT L. GARDNER 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Louis L. BuckKLin 


JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 14 years 





Apache Country —Columbia. Direction, George Archainbaud. A 
better than average Gene Autry western made entertaining by 
the introduction of Tony Whitecloud’s Jemez Indians, whose 
interesting and authentic dances are interpreted by Gene 
Autry; a lively medicine show with an Annie Oakley type of 
heroine; and typical humor by Pat Buttram. As Chief of Scouts 
for the Southwestern Cavalry Command, on _ special orders 
from the President, Mr. Autry breaks up a gangster ring that 
uses Indian raids to cover up their illegal activities. Cast: 
Gene Autry, Pat Buttram, Mary Scott. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Western fans Western fans Yes 


The Lion and the Horse—Warner Brothers. Direction, Louis 
King. A wild black stallion is the hero of this appealing, beau- 
tifully photographed picture. Thrills in plenty are supplied by 
his capture, his mistreatment in a rodeo show, and his final 
ownership by a courageous but gentle cowboy. The small 
daughter of a neighboring rancher, who attaches herself to the 
cowboy, provides many charming scenes with her bird and 





ae iy ; 


An unusual trio in a scene from The Lion and the Horse. 
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animal friends. Episodes in which the horse, in self-defense, 
kills his cruel master and later an escaped circus lion are 
rendered harrowing not so much by the camera as by an over- 


zealous sound track. A slight ethical flaw is involved when the 


| Robin Hood —RKO. Direction, 


cowboy frees the horse and allows him to escape (although 
the owner has refused to sell), leaving in an envelope the money 
the owner originally paid for him. Cast: Steve Cochran, Ray 
Teal, Sherry Jackson, Wildfire the Wonder Horse. 

Adults 
Good 


14-18 


8-14 
Good 


Possibly frightening 
for younger children; 
excellent for the older group 
Ken Annakin. Photographed 
within the actual settings of Sherwood Forest and its sur- 
rounding areas, the story of Robin Hood comes once more to 
life, re-created this time with the fine workmanship and care- 
ful research that Walt Disney brings to his productions. The 
plot is based on Robin Hood's efforts to help freedom-loving 
-Englishmen evade the tyranny of Prince John and raise a 
huge ransom to free King Richard from his German captors. 
Treated in true fairy-tale fashion, enhanced by delightful 
English folk tunes, the actions of Robin and his merry men 
are boyish and prankful; the villains, in most instances, far 
from sinister. Cast: Richard Todd, Joan Rice. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Excellent Excellent 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs—RKO. Direction, Walt Dis- 


| ney. Walt Disney’s animated classic, reissued, still preserves its 


| Adults 
Excellent 


FAMILY 


magic for adults and gives fresh delight to a generation of 
youngsters who have never seen it. Snow White, the prince, and 
the wicked queen are drawn true to fairy-tale tradition, but 


| imagination, humor, and affection are lavished upon the small 


birds and animals and the homely, grotesque characterizations 
of the dwarfs. The color is beautiful, and the songs are still 
gay and infectious. The wicked queen is sometimes terrifying 
and may frighten small children. 

14-18 


8-14 
Excellent 


Tense for those 
under ten; excellent 
for the older group 


| Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


paperen 


Poor 








Bonnie Prince Charlie—London Films. Direction, Anthony Kim- 
mins. Beautiful settings, such as the misty blue Scottish 
Highlands contrasting pleasantly with vivid tartan plaids, do 
much to brighten a leisurely paced, semihistorical picture that 
describes the futile attempt of the Young Pretender to wrest 
the English crown from the House of Hanover. The skirl of 
the bagpipes and soft burr of the Scottish dialect also add to 
the realistic effect. Clemence Dane’s sober script, however, lacks 
intensity and drama. The acting is good, particularly the per- 
formance of attractive Margaret Leighton, which lends appeal 
to the quiet love story. Authenticity in the use of names and 


| events gives the picture educational value. Cast: David Niven, 
| Margaret Leighton. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair : Good Yes 
Brave Warrior—Columbia. Direction, Spencer G. Bennet. It 
would be helpful if pictures in which historical names are 
tsed would carry some statement as to whether or not the 
Story itself is historically accurate. This melodrama, for ex- 
ample, is a garbled presentation of events that occurred in the 
Middle West shortly before the War of 1812. “Peace-loving 
Tecumseh” and his vengeful brother are involved in a conflict 
between the Americans and the British. Production values are 
generally mediocre. Cast: Jon Hall, Harry Cording. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
| Poor Poor 
Girl in White—MGM. Direction, John Sturges. June Allyson’s 
¢liervescent personality and pleasant, youthful dignity add 
Sparkle to a delightful comedy. Based on Emily Dunning 
Barringer’s story, Bowery to Bellevue, it describes the adven- 
tures of a pioneering woman doctor at the turn of the century. 
Her struggles to enter Cornell Medical School, the snubs and 
indignities she first receives from both students and faculty, 
internship at Gouverneur Hospital, night duty on the 
horse-drawn ambulances—all are told with a gay humor that 
Mever hides the strength of character and serious purpose of 
the determined little lady. There are numerous light direc- 
Yorial touches, as when the pint-sized doctor straightens the 
Wislocated shoulder of a six-foot husky. Mildred Dunnock 
Pays the part of an older woman doctor with sensitive strength 
charm. Cast: June Allyson, Arthur Kennedy, Mildred 
Dunnock. 
Adults 


14-18 
Good 


Good 


8-14 
Yes 
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1 Remember the Glory—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Jean Oser. 
The first of a series of unusual short films using skillful mo- 
tion picture techniques to present the world’s great paintings. 
A dreary, rubble-strewn area of Italy during World War II is 
the background of this picture. A tired G.I. is invited into a 
cave to see some of Botticelli’s magnificent works of art, placed 
there for protection against bombing. On the screen the serene, 
infinitely lovely paintings seem to glow with a perennial fresh- 
ness, the exquisite colors faithfully reproduced in excellent 
Technicolor. Other shorts soon to be released will bring the 
works of Degas, Vermeer, Rembrandt, Renoir, and Raphael to 
the screen. Ask your theater manager to book these along with 
family pictures and to publicize them when they are shown. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 


Jack and the Beanstalk—Warner Brothers. Direction, Jean Yar- 
brough. Bud Abbott and Lou Costello clown their well-known 
way through the old fairy tale, turning it into broad, slapstick 
farce embellished with songs and dances and, in the fantasy 
sequence, brightened with Technicolor. Costello hires himself 
out as a baby sitter, but, as one might expect, the baby reads 
to him. He falls asleep to dream that he is Jack the Giant 
Killer. Abbott is a butcher who accompanies him. The dream 
ends with the child breaking a carafe over his head. Cast: 
Bud Abbott, Lou Costello. 
Adults 


14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste 


Matter of taste Possibly 
Oklahoma Annie —Republic. Direction, R. G. Springsteen. A 
blatant horse opera rough hewn to Judy Canova’s lively tal- 
ents. A cowgirl shoots and sings her way from the job of coun- 
try storekeeper to that of deputy sheriff. She thereupon 
captures an outlaw singlehanded and wins the love of the 
sheriff himself. Cast: Judy Canova, John Russell. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Yes 


Royal Journey —National Film Board of Canada. Direction, 
David Bairstow. Exceptionally beautiful color photography 
adds to the enjoyment of this hour-long travelogue in which 
the audience tours Canada and visits Washington with a royal 
English princess (before Elizabeth became queen) and her 
husband. Spectators will come to like and increasingly admire 
the consistent dignity and charm with which the royal couple 
faces every incident, whether they are shaking hands with local 
dignitaries, inspecting troops, attending a ballet in Winnipeg, 
or watching Indian dances in Victoria. 
Adults 14-18 


Excellent Excellent 


8-14 
Yes 
The Target—RKO. Direction, Stuart Gilmore. A trite western in 
which a woman sheriff makes herself look ridiculous by doing 
nothing, although supposedly she is cleaning up a town in 
which a crooked railroad land agent is tricking ranchers out 


of their holdings. Cast: Tim Holt, Richard Martin, Linda 
Douglas. 


Adults 
Mediocre 


14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Mediocre 
Tarzan’s Savage Fury—RKO. Direction, Cyril Enfield. Remember 
when Tarzan was a rather gentle soul and his chief preoccupa- 
tion was with the wild animals of the jungle whom he loved? 
Perhaps it is competition with the comics, the more lurid of 
which his films now resemble, that has changed him. As sensa- 
tionalism increases in the pictures, so quality seems to decrease. 
The photography is poor, the jungle scenes synthetic, and a 
generally joyless a to have spread even to Cheeta, 
the chimpanzee. Cast: Lex Barker, Dorothy Hart. 

Adults 14-18 
Poor Poor 


ADULT 


The Brigand —Columbia. Direction, Phil Karlson. This romantic 
adventure tale is ere by a possible attempt to re-create 
some of the atmosphere of The Sheik—with its postured, silly, 
sexy scenes upon the desert—for the benefit of Anthony Dexter, 
Rudolph Valentino’s double. Mr. Dexter plays a king of a 
mythical European kingdom in the nineteenth century and 
also his dashing cousin, whose resemblance to him forms the 
basis for the plot. Technicolor enhances the period settings 
and costumes. Cast: Anthony Dexter, Jody Lawrance. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Mediocre No 


The Captive City—United Artists. Direction, Robert Wise. How 
public apathy and fear permit corruption in government to 
flourish is carefully detailed in this tense, well-acted, and well- 
directed melodrama dealing with the activities of a crime 


8-14 
No 
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syndicate in a small town. Bookmaking, bribery, wire tapping, 
two murders, and one case of assault involve not only the 
businessmen, bankers, the telephone company, chiefs of police, 
and the mayor but even the clergy. A local newspaper editor, 
determined to find the real cause for the first death (passed 
over as a hit-and-run accident), starts a chain of revealing 
events that leads him to the Senate crime investigation in 
Washington, where Senator Estes Kefauver presumably takes 
over. The ending, although timely, may prove unsatisfactory 
to some, who will want to see an attempt to express or resolve 
the conflict at the local level. Cast: John Forsyth, Joan 
Camden, Harold J. Kennedy. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Mature No 


Encore—Paramount. Direction, Pat Jackson, Anthony Pelissier, 
Harold French. Somerset Maugham provides another evening 
of good theater in a third series of his dramatized short stories. 
Here are style and economy in characterization, delightful 
touches of irony, and sentiment bubbling warmly but kept 
within bounds. The first of the three stories tied together by 
Mr. Maugham’s disarming commentary is “The Ant and the 
Grasshopper,” a tale of a friendly but irresponsible playboy 
and his hostile, work-ridden brother—with the usual ironical 
twist. The second, “Winter Cruise,” describes the frenzy caused 
on board ship by the incessant chattering of a middle-aged 
lady. “Gigolo and Gigolette,” on a more serious and perhaps 
less certain note, shows the hazards a daredevil entertainer 
faces—her fear and her need for love to carry her through. All 
three are well cast and expertly directed. Cast: Roland Culver, 
Nigel Patric Kay Walsh, Noel Purcell, Glynis Johns, Terence 
Morgan. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Good Mature 


The Half-breed—RKO. Direction, Stuart Gilmore. A few years ago 
a fine western film, Broken Arrow, received much favorable 
comment. Since then a flock of melodramas on the same sub- 
ject have been produced. This limp variation on the theme has 
Technicolor backgrounds of western canyons and deserts that 
are dramatic and beautiful. The story, however, is slow in 
pace and shallow in treatment. The human roles are stereo- 
typed and without vigor. Cast: Robert Young, Jack Buetel. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Poor No 


Lydia Bailey—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Jean Negulesco. 
This lush, exotic period melodrama is based on_ incidents 
taken from Kenneth Roberts’ novel of revolutionary Haiti and 
its liberator, Toussaint Ouverture. The film relates the ad- 
ventures of an American sent to Haiti to secure a young 
girl’s signature. There is suspense-filled action against tropical 
rechnicolor settings, heightened by the constant beating of 
Haitian drums. There are excellent bit characterizations, such 
as the native “King Dick,” his eight wives, and Napoleon's 
sister Pauline. Add a voodoo war dance, with its shocking, 
primitive ritual and bloody sacrifice, and you have an elabo- 
rate, spectacular type of entertainment. Cast: Dale Robertson, 
Anne Francis, William Marshall, Gladys Holland. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Mature No 


Macoo—RKO. Direction, Josef von Sternberg. A cheaply sexy 
mystery melodrama involving gambling dens, slinking Orien- 
tals, diamonds, gangsters, and murder takes place on a sinister, 
lawless island off the coast of China. The human values are so 
crude as to suggest burlesque. Cast: Jane Russell, Robert 
Mitchum, William Bendix. 

idults 14-18 8-14 
Poor No No 


Narrow Margin—RKO. Direction, Richard Fleischer. An exciting 
gangster melodrama that describes the precautions necessary 
to protect a court witness on his journey to testify before a 
grand jury investigation committee and also the hazards to 
which witness and law officers are subjected. In this case the 
detective hero resists bribery, outwits villains (although in 
the process there is murder and torture), and fights his way 
through many tense scenes. Direction and acting are good. 
Cast: Charles McGraw, Marie Windsor. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Yes No 


Pavla —Columbia. Direction, Rudolph Mate. An overlong, overly 
emotional soap-opera-like drama in which scenes showing how 
dumb children are trained to speak are by far the most inter- 
esting. The young wife of a college professor has lost a child 
and finds she can never have another. She accidentally hits a 
small boy, destroying his speech memory, as she is racing to a 
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reception given in her husband’s honor. The acting is good 
particularly the characterization by Alexander Knox of the 
friend-of-the-family doctor: who guides Paula unobtrusively 
through her many trials and tribulations. Cast: Loretta Young 
Kent Smith, Alexander Knox. y 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Poor No 


Red Ball Express—Universal-International. Direction, Budd Boet- 
ticher. A realistic World War II picture that pays tribute to 
the courage and endurance of a company of men taken from 
all branches of the service to carry through vast trucking 
operations for General George Patton. The project was called 
“Red Ball Express” because in old railroad terminology these 
words stood for high-priority freight. As the motley crews 
overcome hardships and dangers together they develop aq 
feeling of camaraderie and pride in their accomplishments. 
Woven into the picture is the story of the personal feud 
between the lieutenant assigned to command the convoy and 
his first sergeant. Cast: Jeff Chandler, Alex Nicol. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 


The Young and the Damned—Estudios Cinematograficos del Te. 
peyac. Direction, Luis Bunuel. A documentary filmed to ex 
the effects of a slum environment upon children and adults in 
Mexico City and similar cities throughout the world. So shock- 
ing and outraging is the picture that good citizens wilh feel 
they cannot bear not to do something about these conditions, 
However, as tragic drama with surrealistic overtones the pro- 
duction, although photographed and directed by excellent 
artists, leaves something to be desired. The film shows the 
influence of a psychopathic boy upon a gang of young admirers 
and reveals the frustrations of one who struggles to secure 
affection from a depraved, promiscuous mother. We are shown 
in detail the attack the boys make upon a blind singer, him- 
self made hard and unlovely by a life of fear and poverty, 
Nothing is glossed over in the delineation of this hopeless, lost 
world where people seem to walk and act with the purpose. 
lessness of characters in a nightmare. The final efforts to hel 
one boy are so perfunctory that the tragic drama of uniquely 
human qualities in conflict with evil is never brought into 
being. English subtitles. Cast: Alfonso Mejia, Roberto Cobo, 
Estela Inda. 

Adults 14-18 , 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 


Young Man with Ideas —MGM. Direction, Mitchell Leisen. A 
story that cannot make up its mind whether to be drama or 
farce suffers from confused and shallow treatment. The plot 
tells of a lawyer’s rebellion against his domineering, ambitious 
wife, whose lack of faith increases his insecurity. Scenes in 
which husband, wife, and children, living in the apartment of 
a former bookie, cope with the latter’s customers over the tele- 
phone typify the humor. A good cast is wasted on superficial, 
inadequately characterized roles. Cast: Glenn Ford, Nina Foch, 
Ruth Roman. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Poor No 


Walk East on Beacon —Columbia. Direction, Alfred Werker. The 
frightening shadow world of Communist espionage and coun- 
ter espionage is illuminated with Mazda-like brilliance in this 
melodrama. Smoothly produced by Louis de Rochemont, it is 
based on actual cases in the FBI files. Members of a Soviet spy 
ring are trailed until their leader is discovered. In the process 
a scientist is blackmailed, by means of a captive son in East 
Germany, and ultimately kidnaped. The chief interest centers 
upon the amazing technical equipment available to the FBI— 
cameras in the headlights of cars, for example. The skillful 
techniques of the Communists are seen in action, such as the 
swift, expertly timed passage of orders and information from 
one spy to another, although they are unknown to each other. 
Cast: George Murphy, Virginia Gilmore. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair No 
When in Rome —MGM. Direction, Clarence Brown. Filmed in 
Rome and Genoa during a Holy Year pilgrimage, this picture 
uses cathedrals, old ruins, and winding streets filled with the 
pageantry of religious processions as the setting for an i 
comedy drama. The themes are serious—first, the conflict in 
the mind of a young American priest between his duty to help 
the police recapture an escaped convict and his desire to save 
the man’s soul; second, the struggle for regeneration on the 
part of the criminal. But the seriousness is invalidated by light 
treatment and obvious humor. Cast: Van Johnson, Paul 
Douglas. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Poor No 
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| Poetry Lane 


| 
| 
| To Cardinal Parents 


We watch with deep delight these summer days, 
While you dine gaily in the choicest trees. 

Our thrifty hearts do not begrudge the fruit 
You choose without a formal “If you please.” 


Your sparsely feathered children are as gauche 
As adolescents; yet we realize 

How beautiful and poised they will become 
With magical aplomb before our eyes. 


We know such skillful parents are a pledge 
| That this new generation will be long 
Instructed in deportment and well trained 
In all traditional grace of flight and song. 


—GaliL Brook BuURKE® 


If I Am Used to Beauty 


You say, “When we have grown a little more 

| Used to each other,” and I answer, “Yes’— 

| But have I grown accustomed, heretofore, 

| To birds in sudden flight, to wind’s caress 

| That bears the promise of the summer’s whole, 

| To shooting stars, to a rainbow arching after 

The clouds are spent, to the white girandole 

| Of lightning unannounced, and thunder’s laughter¥ 


| 


| If 1 am used to ecstasy, and weeping, 
| From having them a part of me forever— 
If{1 am used to beauty, with long keeping 
| My eyes and ears upon her, oh, then, never 
| Will there be noons or midnights when you are 


A bird unversed in flight, a common star. 








—ELAINE V. EMANS 
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Schoolhouse 


The schoolhouse stands deserted and alone, 

Its windows dim, its doors closed tight and fast. 

Soil has filled the lichened old door stone, 

Hollowed out by young feet running past. 

The scent of chalk and apples, shut inside 

Long months, will fade when these tall windows gleam 
From washing and the panes are opened wide, 
Admitting sunlight in a golden stream. 


The hard-packed earth outside will wake to dust 

With plunk of ball and bat and running feet; 

The leaning oak will hold a small boy’s trust 

When midday insect songs are drowsy-sweet. 

Next week white words will march down blackboard 
space, 

And silence will be gone from floor to rafter. 

Bell tones will beckon every eager face 

And the door swing wide to silver keys of laughter. 


—ALMA Rosison HIGBEE 


Supp lication 


God, be kind to crooked things: 

To wrenched old trees, misshapen and awry. 

Let small birds nestle in their leaves; let rain 

And sunlight and blue mercies of the sky 

Fall, in a tender recompense for pain, 

Upon them softly; let their gnarled boughs know 
The bliss of blossoms sheltered in their shade. .. . 
And bless all tortured, lonely roads that go 

Upon lost journeys, aimless and afraid. 

Let shy flowers follow all their grieving maze 

Of wandering. And bless, oh, more than these, 

The hunchbacked one who walks the crooked ways 
And draws dark comfort from the crooked trees. 


Dear God, be very kind to crooked things. 


—JaneE H. MERCHANT 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


, 


Junior Matinee 
The Battle at Apache Pass— Young children, yes; older children, good; adults, good 


western. 

Belles on Their Toes— Young children, good; older children, excellent; adults, good. 

Bronco Busters—Children, excellent; adults, good of its type. 

Never Take No for an Answer—Excellent for all ages. 

Pride of St. Lovis—Good for all ages. 

Red Skies of Montana— Young children, tense; older children, excellent; adults, ex- 
cellent of its type. 

oe Sees of Lost Canyoa—Young children, excellent; older children, good; 
adults, fair. 


Family 


The African Queen— Young children, good; older children and adults, excellent. 

Aaron Slick from Punkin Crick— Young children, of little interest; older children, yes; 
adults, matter of taste. 

Anything Can Happea—Excellent for all ages. 

At Sword’s Point—Children, mediocre; adults, matter of taste. 

Belle of New York—Young children, of little interest; older children, yes; adults, 
fair. 

California Coaquest— Young children, mediocre; older children and adults, western 
fans. 

David— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

The Fabulous Senorita— Young children, of little interest; older children and adults, 


fair. 

Faithful City—Good for all ages. 

Flesh and Fury—-Young children, yes; older children and adults, matter of taste. 

The Green Glove—Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Herem Girl—Children, yes; adults, matter of taste. 

Hawk of Wild River—Young children, mediocre; older children and adults, routine. 

Vil See You in Dreams— Young children, of little interest; older children, yes; 
adults, good of its type. 

Indian Uprising—-Y oung children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

li's a Big Country—Children, yes; adults, good. 

The Lady with a Lamp— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

Ma and Pa Kettle at the Fair— Young children, mediocre; older children and adults, 
matter of taste. 

The Magic Garden—Good for all ages. 

The Man in the White Suit— Young children, yes; older children and adults, excellent. 

The Morrying Kind— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

Night Stage to Galvestoa— Young children, poor; older children and adults, routine. 

Okinaewa— Young children, tense; older children, yes; adults, good. 

Passion for Life—-Young children, yes; older children and adults, excellent. 

Pecos River—Y oung children, yes; older children and adults, western fans. 

eae An Adventure in Art—Young children, mature; older children and adults, 
good. 

Return of the Texan—Young children, yes; older children, fair; adults, matter of 
taste. 

Room for One More—Children, good; adults, very good. 

Sailor Beware—Young children, yes; older children, good; adults, good of its type. 

Singing in the Roin— Young children, yes; older children and adults, excellent. 

Sound Off — Young children, possibly; older children, good; adults, fair. 

Starlift— Young children, of little interest; older children, entertaining; adults, fair. 

Steel Town— Young children, poor; older children, yes; adults, fair. 

Talk About a Stranger—Children, poor; adults, fair. 

Tomorrow Is Too Late—Young children, no for younger group; older children, 
mature; adults, good. 

Vive Zapata— Young children, mature; older children and adults, excellent. 

The Wild Blue Yonder— Young children, tense; older children and adults, fair. 

The _ North— Young children, tense; older children, good; adults, good of its 
kind. 

With a Song in My Heart—Young children, of little interest; older children and 
adults, good. 


Adult 


The Big Trees— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Bugles in the Afternooa— Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 

Cerrie— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Colorado Sundowa— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Cry, oe Beloved Covatry—Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, 
excellent. 

Deodline U.S.A.— Young children, no; older children and adults, good. 

Five Fingers— Young children, mature; older children and adults, excellent. 

Hoodlum Empire— Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 

Invitation— Young children, of little interest; older childrén and adults, fair. 

Just This Once— Young children, no; older children, mediocre; adults, fair. 

Laramie Movatains—Poor for all ages. 

The Last Musketeer—Children, poor; adults, mediocre. 

Las Vegas Story— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Love Is Better Than Ever— Young children, no; older children and adults, mediocre. 

My Six Conviets— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

My Son John— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

One Big Affair—Young children, no; older children, mediocre; adults, matter of 
taste. 

Rancho Notoriovs— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Rashomon— Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

“Retreat, Hell!” —Young children, no; older children, tense; adults, good. 

The Saiper— Young children, mature; older children and adults, excellent. 

Something To Live For— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, fair. 

tale of Five Womea—Young children, of little interest; older children and adults, 
air. 

Thief of Damascvs— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

This Woman Is Dangerous— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Trail Gvide—Young-children, poor; older children and adults, mediocre. 
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“The Functions of Successful Discipline” by Robert J], 
Havighurst. Understanding the Child, April ig59 
Page 35- 

What makes for good character? Consistent discipline, 
whether light or severe, is one important factor, researchers 
at the University of Chicago have concluded after an 
eight-year study. Discipline is essential in child rearing, 
the author states, but not all discipline is successful or 
wholesome. Wholesome discipline teaches moral order. 
liness, a reasonable degree of social conformity, self. 
control and _ self-direction. Unwholesome discipline in. 
timidates the child or simply releases the disciplinarian’s 
feelings of aggression. This statement perhaps best sums 
up Dr. Havighurst’s findings: “A balance of consistent 
punishment combined with a great deal of affection on the 
part of parents seems to be the only formula for the 
development of self-control and self-direction.” 


“What the Sioux Taught Me” by Mari Sandoz. Reader’; 
Digest, May 1952, page 121. 


Still on the subject of discipline is this discussion of child 
rearing among the Sioux Indians. No Sioux ever lifts a 
punishing hand against his child, believing that children 
who are spanked and slapped become dependent adults, 
given to unbridled anger. When a Sioux infant crawls 
toward a fire, no grownup drags him back. The bite of 
the flame will teach the child, and he will draw away angry 
at the dancing fire, not at a restraining adult. There is 
little whimpering and wailing among these youngsters; 
they learn self-control early. The Sioux child hears noth- 
ing of evil spirits that must be placated. Instead _ he sees 
rituals that speak of brotherhood between man and 
nature. What manner of men do these practices yield? 
The Sioux do not need locks, and violence against elders 
is unknown. 


“Appreciations and Dislikes Regarding Grandmothers as 
Expressed by Granddaughters” by Ruth Staples. Journal 
of Home Economics, May 1952, page 340. 


What do girls in their late teens like and dislike about 
their grandmothers? A hundred and seven college girls 
revealed in confidential statements that the most popular 
grandmothers are those who keep up with the times, pre- 
sent a good appearance, have a life of their own, and 
yet take a keen interest in their grandchildren’s plans 
and activities. There are lessons here for Grandmother, 
but, as the author of this interesting article suggests, there 
are also lessons for young people. Surely they can keep 
in mind that it is not easy for older people to give up 
long-held habits and beliefs. 


“You Can Help Parents To Help Their Children” by 
Mary H. and Lawrence K. Frank. N.E.A. Journal, 
April 1952, page 203. 

In an anxious world teachers and parents hold a unique 

place in the child’s life. From these adults alone can 

children get the day-by-day assurance and acceptance they 
need. Both parents and teachers seek the well-being of 
children, yet uneasiness often settles over them when they 
meet face to face to talk over children’s problems. This 
article by the authors of How To Help Your Child in 

School is a plea for teachers and parents to recognize and 

overcome some of the barriers between them so they can 

strengthen the partnership from which children cannot 
fail to benefit greatly. 
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National 


Parent-Teache 


Study Courses 
for 1952-53 


BEGINNING in September 1952 the National Parent-Teacher will again present three parent education programs for study-discussion 
groups. There will be a course for the parents of children in elementary school and another for the parents of adolescents. But instez 
of a course limited to the preschool period we are offering a basic course dealing with the major issues of child development as the 
affect growth from babyhood throughout adolescence. Certain fundamental principles will be explored throughout the study cow 
articles. Emphasis will be placed, however, on present-day problems and perplexities and what can be done about them. 


The Study Course Articles 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


April 


I. Basic Course 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


Parents’ Attitudes—Children’s 
Behavior 
Why Does He Act That Way? 


Sex as a Part of Growing Up 
Are We Neglecting the 3 R’s? 


The Genesis of Good 
Citizenship 

How the Environment Helps or 
Hinders 

Prepared for an Uncertain 
Future 

Discipline—But by Whom? 


il. School-Age Course 
Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


Is Yours a Good School? 


Television: Problems and Pos- 
sibilities 

Parents Can Help Educate 
Their Children 

Teacher-Parent Conferences 
Pay Dividends 

Why Do Teaching Methods 
Change? 

Judging Their Progress in 
School 

Does the School Meet 
Individual Differences? 

Vacations Are Wonderful for 
Learning 


9424 


lll. Adolescent Course 


Directed by Ralph H. 
Ojemann and Eva Grant 


How Adult Are Adolescents? 


Stepping Out in Teen Socie j 

Getting Ready for the Right 
Job q 

Youth’s Quest for Religion 


The Best Preparation for 
Marriage a 

Young Candidates for Citizens 
ship 

Danger Signs of Delinquen 


What Youth Wants from I 
World 
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